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The Individual and the Group 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt 
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n the fields of science, business, and poli- 
I tics, and in the military, we see emphasis 
placed on the theory that the individual 
exists only as a member of a group and that 
he is valuable and effective only as he works 
well with others. 

It is quite true that the team exerts a 
leverage that enables us to do together things 
far beyond the range of any of us working 
| alone—but it cannot produce the flash of 
inspiration on which success and progress 
| depend. We cannot afford to make a dis- 
| placed person out of the Man with the Big 
| Idea. We have progressed in the past in 
direct proportion to the degree of individual 
freedom afforded us, and our progress in the 
future will be measured on precisely the 
same scale. 
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What to do— 
how to doit... 


By E. C. Bill 


Radio Corporation of America 


VER HAVE A GOOD IDEA—a real 

humdinger—turned .down flat? 
Ever been squelched by a superior 
for what you were sure was a sound, 
workable, money-making or money- 
saving proposal? Most people have 
had it happen at one time or an- 
other. 

Here's a method for avoiding this 
unhappy experience. Mostly, it’s 
based on cold, factual logic. But 
another element is considered—hu- 
man nature, which can work for us 
or against us, depending on how it 
is approached. 


Why are ideas rejected? 


The most common reason for re- 
jection is that management finds 
serious flaws either in the idea or 
in some of its consequences and 
implications. Quite often—but not 
always—we ourselves could have 
found these flaws, if we had thought 
the matter through to the end. 

It is not always easy, however, 
to see an idea from the viewpoint 
of other people who may be con- 
sidering factors we're not even 
aware of. 

The next possible cause of re- 
jection is that the idea, though it 
may be sound, is supported by un- 
true or illogical assumptions. Typi- 
cally this happens when we get out 
of our own field. An understanding 
gained from a book or a course 
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may not jibe with the facts as ex- 
perienced on the sales, the office, 
or the factory floor. As a result, the 
basic merit of the idea is obscured 
and the proposal is rejected. 

The third trap lies in our enthu- 
siasm which can, unless we are stern 
with ourselves, lead us into disas- 
trous overstatements. It is danger- 
ously easy to overstate a case: to 


overestimate rewards and under-’ 
estimate costs and practical obsta- 


cles. This may create so many 
doubts among the people who are 
considering the proposal that the 
idea itself, with its lesser but cer- 
tainly real advantages, Is never even 
judged. 

There is a fourth, and seldom 
discussed, factor. The idea may 
have great merit. The supporting 
logic may be impeccable. The state- 
ment of the benefits may be utterly 
realistic, and still the idea may be 
thrown out—but why? Cynies say 
this happens when the NIH prin- 
ciple operates. 

The letters NIH stand for Not 
Invented Here; the phrase was 
coined by some embittered scientist 
who felt his ideas were turned 
down by influential people purely 
because these people had not 
thought of the ideas themselves. 

This sounds like an ugly subject, 
but it isn't. In the first place, the 
cynics are wrong: Ideas are almost 
never rejected because of NIH 
dlone. But the judgment of good 
men may be upset by a presentation 
that implies strong criticism of the 


methods they have used for man, 
years. The moral is to stress the fu- 
ture benefits of your own plan— 
not the past disadvantages of what 
has gone before. 


What to do 


So, it all boils down to this: 

|. Make sure the proposition tb, 
sound. Think it through all 
the way. 

Base your support of it on 
logic—and on the facts as 
they exist in your organization. 
.3. Don't exaggerate the benetits. 


4. Don't begin by explaining 
how wrong present practices 
are. 


5. Do begin by making clear, in 
a few words, the benefits to 
be expected from your idea. 
Otherwise, why should any- 
one listen to you” 


... and how to do it 

Very well. That is what to do. 
But how to do it? 

Start with these thoughts— 

e “I cannot benefit myself unless 
| benefit my organization. The way 
to benefit my organization is to 
make it more efficient This is 
how I see my idea. But my super- 
iors may see it differently. And they 
know more about organization than 
I do 

e “They have had to judge many 
proposals such as mine 

e “Sometimes they have backed 
the wrong horse, and have been in 
trouble for it 
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e “My ideas are new, and there- 
fore may seem dangerous (research 
shows that most new — ideas 
fail) 

e “I must, therefore, show clearly 
not only the advantage of my idea, 
but also why it is reasonable to ex- 
pect success... 

e“I must be considerate. Basi- 
cally, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able that if the new way (my way) 
is right, then the old way (my su- 
perior’s way) was wrong. That prop- 
osition speaks for itself. Therefore, 
I will not underline it by criticiz- 
ing the old way. But I will make 
crystal clear the merits of the new. 

e “I will give credit where it is 
due. If I am using the ideas of 
others, even in part, I will say so. 
For, to deserve confidence, I must 
be trustworthy.” 

Once you have those thoughts 
clearly in mind, you can go ahead. 
All you have to do now is to follow 
an effective, though demanding, pro- 
cedure. 


The procedure 


|. State the idea exactly in terms 
so clear that they could be grasped 
by your 11-year-old child. Until you 
can do this you don’t know. what 
the idea is yourself. 

2. State the value of the idea 
to your organization. Answer this 
question: Why should the owners of 
your business risk X number of dol- 
lars in this scheme rather than use 
the same dollars in some other prof- 
itable way? 


Make sure that your arguments 
satisfy you. 

3. List the assumptions you have 
made. How reasonable are they? 
Identify those that can be verified, 
or partly verified, by obtainable fact 
or expert opinion. Get those facts 
and opinions. 

4. List the advantages of the pro- 
posal on one side of a sheet of 
paper. On the other side list the 
disadvantages. What can be done 
to eliminate or lessen some of the 
disadvantages’? Are there unexpect- 
ed advantages, such as providing 
factory load in an otherwise slack 
period? Public-relations advantages 
or disadvantages? Effects on com- 
pany prestige? Effects on other im- 
portant programs? Other people will 
think of these matters. Be prepared. 

5. What should your role be? 
Are you the right man to push this 
thing through? Or are you merely 
the man to propose it? Should you 
turn it over to someone else? Some- 
times the author of an idea ts not 
the man who can sell it or execute 
it. Don’t trap yourself into the posi- 
tion of being required to do what, 
by training, experience, or temper- 
ament, you cannot do adequately. 

6. Carefully consider the timing. 
Is this the moment to make the 
proposal? If it’s too late, that will 
be fairly obvious. But what about 
being too early? It takes a surpris- 
ingly long time for people to acquire 
confidence in new devices or meth- 
ods. And with reason: These meth- 
ods and devices often fail. Should 
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you propose only a part of your 
program at this time—a part that 
is bound to succeed’? Should you 
capitalize later on the confidence 
bred by this success, which might 
have been doubtful to people with- 


out your special knowledge and ex- ; 


perience? 

7. If your idea has passed all the 
foregoing tests, you are now in a 
position to prepare it for presenta- 
tion. No mysterious talent is re- 
quired, only the self-discipline nec- 
essary for Common sense, directness, 
and simplicity. 

Build your case the way lawyers, 
newspapermen, and advertising men 
build theirs: State the case, then 
prove it. 

a) Begin with a brief statement 
of the idea. Make it crystal clear. 

b) State its value. What, pre- 
cisely, are the rewards? 

c) Step by step, show why. 

d) Conclude with a restatement 
of the idea and its value. 

Now, when you have done this 
much, go back over it and make a 
list of unknown and- only partly 
known factors. Insert in the text a 
frank statement of each. This ts 
vital. 

Next, imagine that you are the 
man in your organization from 
whom you expect the greatest re- 
sistance. Assuming his role, attack 
your own case. What have you 
overlooked? Where are your as- 
sumptions unwarfanted, or where 
could a skillful opponent represent 
them as such? Whose toes are you 


treading on? What can you do to 
lessen the offense (without com- 
promising the idea)? 

Opposition is always there, if only 
because new ideas upset the com- 
fortable routine. Be ready for it. 
Anticipate the shrewdest attacks, 
and the most unreasonable, and 
think out exactly how you will an- 
swer them, reasonably and in a 
friendly spirit. You-can’t sell an idea 
to anybody except people, and peo- 
ple are ornery. However, their or- 
neryness won't throw you if you 
are ready for it. 

8. Try it out on someone—in 
fact, on several people, if you can. 
These could include an accountant, 
a scientific researcher, a design en- 
gineer, a production man, a sales- 
man, an advertising man, a public- 
relations or publicity man. Privately 
talk the whole thing over with each 
person. Don't argue—listen. Their 
objections are the ones you will have 
to meet when the chips are down— 
their prejudices, their indifference, 
their unreasonableness, their as- 
tounding capacity to see possibilities 
that never occurred to you, their 
unwillingness to think of anything 
except in terms of their own craft 
or their own personal advantage. 

Where were you on the defen- 
sive? That's the weak point. That's 
where you need facts. Get them if 


you can. 

9. Now, if you still think your 
idea is practical, vou are ready to go. 
But in what way? Are you going to 
meet one man face to face? Are 
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you giving the material to someone 
else for face-to-face presentation? 
Is all your work to be put into charts 
or slides for projection at a meet- 
ing? Is it to be embodied in a typed 
or printed report? 

Fundamentally, it makes no dil- 
ference. face-to-face interview 
would be best, but its not always 
possible. Still; no matter what the 
circumstances, the same principles 
apply. 

Face-to-face presentation 


Let's start with the best type of 
presentation: man to man. Plan this 
carefully. Don't rely on your friend- 
ship with the person considering 
your idea, or be disturbed by your 
lack of it. He wants to get. ahead 
as much as you do and if, in the end, 
he believes your idea is good, he 
will know it can help him. So first 
get his interest. You can do that by 
telling him the benefits to the or- 
ganization-—if they are substantial, 


you may be sure hed like to spon- 


sor them. Next, prove your points. 
Then sum up. Don't press. 

Don't be disappointed if, at this 
stage, he’s noncommittal. After all, 
he probably lacks certain essential 
knowledge too, though he may not 
want to admit it. Or, he may want 
to check with /is bosses. 

If he jumps on small points, don't 
be upset. This is the best sign you 
could possibly have. It means he’s 
bought the idea. He’d never waste 
time in this way otherwise. If he’s 
jumping on small points, it means 


that he’s already seeing himself put- 
ting this thing up to his superiors, 
and he’s trying to get every last 
detail straight: 

This is where the inexperienced 
are apt to blow up. “Here,” they 
say. “is a man to whom [ve given 
this beautiful idea, and what does 
he do? He jumps on details! Im 
going to tell him where he vets 
olf.” 

Dont make that mistake. Help 
him, instead. If you do, you'll be 
on his team, and that’s just where 
you want to be. 


if you can’t be there... 


Now, suppose you don't get the 
chance for a face-to-face interview. 
It turns out that you have to use 
slides or documents and can't be 
there when they are used. It's not 
as tough as it sounds. All you do 
Is put one statement or, at most, a 
few, on each chart or slide, in logi- 
cal order. Nothing elaborate. Just 
what is needed to make the point, 
and no more. Make enough charts 
to put over the main theme. Then 
Stop. 

If the presentation must take the 
form of a document, do the same 
thing, putting the salient points into 
the form of headlines, and the talk 
that would accompany the charts 
into typed or printed words. (Its 
a good idea to. have the document 
available in any case—for reter- 
ence, or for key people who unex- 
pectedly don't make the meeting. ) 

If the case is as good as you 


think it. rs—and it will be if the 
work has been well done—you'll 
probably sell it. If it isn't, you won't. 
Only one thing still has to be 
done: to organize the supporting 
material for your presentation. 
Arrange it in logical order, fol- 
lowing the same pattern used in the 
chart talk or summary document. 
This is tedious work, but it must 
be done, because few people are 
convinced by a presentation alone 
they want to see the supporting 
facts. 
Of course, it isn't ‘always neces- 
sary to-go into this much detail. 
But it's better to go in too deeply 
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than not deeply enough. It never 
hurt anyone to have done too much 
work. What hurts is not to have 
done enough, or to have done work 
that does not really apply to the prob- 
lem. 

One last word. Because of factors 
neither you nor your immediate su- 
periors know about, the best plans 
may be turned down. Don’t let this 
bother you too much if you know 
you have done a good job of pres- 
entation. Win or lose, you will learn 
a great deal—and will also gain 
status within the company—from 
having worked on and presented a 
really sound proposition. @ 


“If | had known you were going to call on me for a few words 


Reprinted from Cant You hy 


(Wall Street Journal Cartoons) 


Copyright, P. Dutton & Co, Im 
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HOW WOULD 
AN ARBITRATOR 
RULE? 


By Thomas C. Kent 


Director of Personnel 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan 


Stop, look, consider: Would that suspension 
or discharge stand up under arbitration? 


UPERVISORS, in making decisions 
S about their people under union 
contracts, would profit by borrow- 
ing a technique from the personnel 
office. 

That technique is the habit of 
thinking: “How would an arbitrator 
rule? Would he back me up?” 

The decision to arbitrate is not 
an easy one. The mere act of taking 
a case to arbitration causes attitudes 
to harden and jaws to set on both 
sides of the bargaining table. 


Here are some factors the super- 
visor might do well to consider in 
advance. 


Consider the cost 


Cost is one item. Even the sim- 
plest case requires two or three days 
of an arbitrator's time—at $100 to 
$200 a day, plus expenses—just to 
hear the case, plus another day or so 
to consider the issue and write an 
opinion or grant an award. The 
award itself can be expensive—for 
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instance, the requirement that a 
company pay a couple of weeks’ 
back pay in a discharge matter, 
or the imposition of a slow and 
clumsy bumping procedure at lay- 
off time. 

Then there's the cost of produc- 
tion time lost by union representa- 
tives who present their side of the 
matter, and time lost by other em- 
ployees called as witnesses—at the 
very minimum perhaps 12 to 20 
hours—all paid for by the com- 
pany. And theres all the un- 
measured “lost time” in the plant 
while everybody from diemaker to 
sweeper debates the pros and cons. 


Other problems 

Usually there are even more seri- 
ous considerations which may 
prove, in the long run, even costlier. 

For example, an arbitrator's de- 
cision might require that a man 
fired for loafing in the final 30 
minutes of the day- be reinstated, 
with back pay, because other em- 
ployees, also loafing, had not been 
similarly disciplined. This not-un- 
common arbitration decision § cer- 
tainly tends to undermine the super- 
visors control of his people. 

An arbitrator's decision can up- 
set a whole host of management 
decisions. Recently, a supervisor 
who had a number of probationary 
employees in addition to his regular 
employees had insufficient work to 
keep everyone busy for a full shift. 
To be a good fellow, the super- 
visor asked if anyone would rather 


go home than work. Several old- 
timers on the seniority list vol- 
unteered and left—but the next day 
filed grievances for “call-in pay” of 
four hours. The company argued 
that, by volunteering, the senior em- 
ployees had forfeited their right to 
call-in pay, but the arbitrator dis- 
agreed. The supervisor should have 
sent the probationers home, said 
he. Needless to say, the supervisor 


had been made to look pretty silly. 


A supervisor's decision that an 
ailing woman employee should be 
laid off because she wasnt physi- 
cally fit for her regular job was 
upset by an arbitrator. The arbitra- 
tor ruled that an employee with less 
seniority should have been sent 
home instead, and the ailing woman 
given other work of which she was 
physically capable. 


A tricky matter 


Arbitration on discharge matters 
is extremely tricky—especially dis- 
charges for “insubordination,” or 
for fighting or drinking. 

Insubordination is not widely un- 
derstood. It has been defined as a 
deliberate and willful refusal to 
comply with a. proper request or 
demand. This sounds simple 
enough; but applying the principle 
to a given set of circumstances may 
not be so easy. Suppose that, when 
he has been given an order, a 
machine operator doesn’t argue, 
doesn't swear, doesn’t say anything 
at all—he simply neglects to obey 
the order. 


‘ 


Can his actions be construed as 
a refusal to work? Is he insubor- 
dinate? Should he be discharged” 

In one case the operator had 
done the same thing several times 
before, and the supervisor dis- 
charged him. In this case, the ar- 
bitrator reasoned that though the 
worker seemed insubordinate, it was 
possidle that he had not understood 
instructions properly, and the sup- 
ervisor had a duty to be sure he 
did understand. In any case, said 
the arbitrator, the man should have 
been warned that continued refusal 
would result in discharge; all this 
before the final act of discharge. 

As a general rule, arbitrators 
clearly recognize management's 
need to manage—to maintain rea- 
sonable discipline, safety, and saie 
working conditions for other em- 
ployees. But at the same time ar- 
bitrators are human and share the 
workers dismay at the finality of 
losing a job. 

They want to be sure that dis- 
charge is the only remedy and last 
resort. Take the matter of fighting— 
arbitrators will search out every 
facet of the circumstances. Was it 
a fight—or merely an assault “by 
one of the parties? Where did it 
take place’? Were others endangered” 
Was a supervisor present? Did 
he take any action to prevent the 
violence? What action did he take 
afterward? Had the discharged man 
been goaded in any way? Did he 
have a record of fighting? Had he 
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consistently broken other rules, or 
was this a first offense? 

Or take drinking. Had the em- 
ployee reported to work drunk— 
actually drunk, or did the super- 
visor merely believe that his weav- 
ing gait and slurred speech were 
due to alcohol? Had-the man been 
sick? Had he been drinking in the 
factory, or on his job? Were there 
other people also under the influ- 
ence of alcohol, but not quite so 
drunk—who were not disciplined? 


They want proof 


Most arbitration awards dem- 
onstrate that management has the 
burden of proving its case, par- 
ticularly in these areas. Arbitrators 
are fair, but they want proof. 

When it appears to the arbitrator 
that the discharge was proper but 
that other circumstances have a 
bearing (such as a long record of 
employment, or the youth of the 
discharged employee's seven chil- 
dren) he may take another tack. 
Hell sustain the discharge——but 
order the man reinstited after a 
six-month suspension. Or perhaps 
he'll order him reinstated at once, 
with a loss of several months of 
seniority, and no back pay. 

As these cases show, arbitration 
is, at best, a tricky matter. That ts 
why, in some cases, the personnel 
officer or top management may de- 
cide to yield to a union's grievance 
rather than arbitrate. 

Every management wants to back 
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up its supervisors decisions; but 
realistically, theyre aware. that in 
some matters a decision adverse to 
the company can disturb discipline 
or morale elsewhere in the plant. 
The company doesn't like to go to 
arbitration without what it considers 
ua Strong case. 

In making union-contract-covered 


decisions for any potential grievance 
situation, the basic rule is: Make 
sure you have all the facts. 

Then ask yourself: “Do the facts 
warrant the action | intend to take?” 

Finally, ask yourself the question 
the personnel officer constantly keeps 
in mind: “How would an arbitrator 
ruler 


FRICK 


“All right, Oglethorpe—your car left.” 


Keprinted by spectal permission from The Saturday Evening Post 


by the Curtis Publishing Company 
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By Waino W. Suojanen and G. C. Hoyt 


Are women’s job attitudes “‘diffe: ent’’? Supervision 
is easier when you know the answers. 


HE WOMAN EMPLOYEE is fre- 
seen by her supervisor 
as a special problem, mysterious in 
her thinking and unpredictable in 
her behavior. “Women take every- 
thing too personally,” the supervisor 
may say. Or “Try and figure out a 
woman!” But much behavior that 
appears illogical is actually quite 
logical if it is viewed as an expres- 
sion, not of contrariness, but of a set 
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of values other than those we usu- 
ally take for granted. 

The average woman is not, as 
some people maintain, all mixed up 
about her career. In fact, she fre- 
quently shows a clear-cut concept of 
her objective. The fact is simply 
that this objective—i.c., her idea of 
a career—is often different from a 
man’s. 

The differences in on-the-job be- 
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havior of men and women hinge in 
part on differences in their personal 
goals. 

But why worry about these dif- 
ferences? 

If you are not already supervis- 
ing women, the chances are you 
soon may be: The most significant 
change in the make-up of America’s 
labor force during the past 20 years 
has been an upsurge in the number 
(and, accordingly, the importance ) 
of clerical workers—largely women 
employees. There are more women 
in manufacturing, too—and this 
trend of adding more women to the 
workforce promises to continue for 
some time. 


Does everyone want 
to be promoted? 


Many supervisors assume that 
their workforce is composed of a 
more or less homogeneous group. 
They assume that all these workers 
have the same, or basically similar, 
motivations and, consequently, that 
they will respond to similar incen- 
tives and rewards. It is assumed that 
everybody has upward job orienta- 
tion—in other words, that they all 
want to be promoted. 

If all workers were really moti- 
vated in this way, the supervisory 
problem would be simple. But there 
are many who dont fit into the 
pattern. Many scientists, for exam- 
ple, don’t want to become adminis- 
trators. Many industrial workers— 
and, in fact, the majority of women 
workers in both office and factory 
have no burning desire for pro- 


motion. To the supervisor who re- 
lies on promotion as a main in- 
centive, these employees may consti- 
tute a tremendous problem. It’s easy 
enough to solve the company’s prob- 
lem with a worker who has a down- 
ward orientation: If all else fails, 
dismiss him. But what about the 
employee who does the job well 
enough, but just isn’t out for pro- 
motion? The question becomes one 
of career orientation. And, for a 
number of reasons, women as a 
group tend to be less career minded 
than men. 

Of course, not all women em: 
ployees have short-range orienta- 
tion. Many women, both married 
and single, are—and consider them- 
selves—permanent members of the 
labor force, and many are career 
oriented. These women will do their 
best only if they are supervised and 
rewarded as men are. This may ex- 
tend to assigning them to a section 
where co-workers will share the ori- 
entation (and consequently, their 
work values), even if it means put- 
ting them in a predominantly male 
department. 

But the fact remains that the ma- 
jority of women-are less career ori- 
ented; and it is the needs of this 
group that the supervisor must con- 
sider. 


“Women's work” 

In practically all segments of 
American industry business, 
routine clerical jobs are usually con- 
sidered “women’s work,” while 
men are hired to fill executive 
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and middle-management positions. 
Though more women are getting 
high-level jobs today, most techni- 
cal, supervisory, and decision-mak- 
ing jobs are still held by men. 

In fact, sex is one of the impor- 
tant factors in giving out career and 
noncareer assignments. One survey 
of employers’ policies, preferences, 
and practices in two areas, New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Charlotte, 
North Carolina, indicated that non- 
career jobs (routine clerical posi- 
tions) are given to women between 
18 and 25 with a high-school edu- 
cation and one year’s experience. 
Career assignments (executive and 
administrative assistantships and 
middle-management posts) are 
given, however, to men between 30 
and 40, with four years’ experience 
aid a college education. 


How they see the company 


It’s logical to expect the career 
employee to be much more highly 
oriented toward work content and 
the technical aspects of work than 
the noncareer employee would be. 
The person who expects to spend all 
his adult years following a career is 
naturally more interested in ad- 
vancement and job opportunities 
and the material and social rewards 
associated with them than the per- 
son who looks upon a position as a 
temporary bridge between high- 
school graduation and marriage. 

To put it another way, the su- 
pervisor and the woman clerical 
worker often hold different images 
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of the company in which they work. 

Because of his—or her—upward 
career orientation, the supervisor 
adopts a long-range point of view 
toward job rewards and satisfac- 
tions. The immediate work situation 
will not last too long—at least that 
is his hope. He is willing to make 
sacrifices in the expectation of re- 
ceiving rewards in a somewhat in- 
definite future. Hence he can tol- 
erate undesirable working conditions 
on his present job. Also, since his 
orientation is upward, he tends to 
identify himself with higher man- 
agement. | 

The woman doing routine clerical 
work, on the other hand, because of 
her noncareer orientation, has quite 
a different image of the organiza- 
tion and her place in it. In Ameri- 
can society, the basic role of the 
woman is that of wife and mother. 
Hence the young unmarried woman 
tends to see her real career as get- 
ting married, taking care of a home, 
anc raising children. On the job. 
ste is likely to be much less con- 
cerned about advancement and job 
opportunities than about being in a 
position where she can meet eligi- 
ble young men and about having 
working hours that will not interfere 
with her social life. 


What does she want? 


The rewards and satisfactions 
she seeks on the job will also be 
more direct and immediate. She will 
be best motivated if the job is agree- 
able, her co-workers are friendly, 


her supervisor is employee centered, 
and working conditions are pleas- 
ant. 

The difference between supervis- 
ing men and women is not. so much 
a question of sex as it is one of orien- 
tation to the job. Clearly, men, the 
traditional breadwinners, are more 
career oriented as a group. Once 
the distinction of career vs. non- 
career motivation is appreciated, it 
becomes apparent why supervising 
women seems “different” and why 
human-relations skills are so essen- 
tial with women employees. 

The difference the supervisor no- 
tices between men and women 
workers stems as much from his 
own orientation as from the wom- 
an’s. The man or woman who.em- 
phasizes deferred satisfactions and 
long-run rewards is baffled by the 
worker who emphasizes instead im- 
mediate satisfactions and short-run 
rewards. 

Men workers are generally more 
interested than women workers in 
job security, advancement, and ben- 
efits, according to research by C. E. 
Jurgensen among all people apply- 
ing for jobs with a public-utility 
company during a one-year period. 
Women are relatively more inter- 
ested in type of work, co-workers, 
supervisors, hours, and working 
conditions. 

If man looks toward tomorrow’s 
goal, what does he value on the job 
today? He emphasizes experience 
that will stand him in good stead in, 
if not actually prepare him for, the 


future. He is highly concerned with 
the technical abilities of his super- 
visor, who is also his teacher. And 
the man, more than the woman 
worker, likes to be consulted in 
making important work decisions— 
that is,.to be included as soon as 
possible in management functions. 
This is the report of researchers 
H. M. Vollmer and J. A. Kinney 
on a study of civilian. workers in 
the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps. 

What are a woman's work values? 
N. C. Morse of the University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Re- 
search found that supervisors of 
white-collar workers (mostly wom- 
en) underestimate the importance 
employees place on the social or 
human aspect of their jobs. On the 
other hand, he found supervisors 
tend to overestimate the importance 
of material factors such as fringe 
benefits, lunches, and working con- 
ditions—with one exception, work- 
ing hours. The unmarried, non- 
career clerical worker may regard 
hours of work, not as an economic 
factor or job benefit, but rather as 
an important element in her social 
life. 

Morse found also that white-col- 
lar personnel consider the kind of 
people they work with as one of 
the most important reasons for lik- 
ing or disliking their jobs. Pleasant 
work associates are a primary satis- 
faction that women quickly respond 
to. Pay is much less important, for 
example, because salary scales for 
routine clerical work vary only 
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slightly within any given area. Phys- 
ical facilities don’t differ much eith- 
er from one office to another. 


Implications for the supervisor 


The immediate supervisor—the 
one in daily contact with employees 
—is in the best position to relate 
rewards and penalties to the career 
pattern of the employee. He can 
most easily recognize and develop 
the employee's interests. This ap- 
plies to several areas: 

In making job appraisals, for ex- 
ample, the supervisor should take 
into account what the employee her- 
self considers a challenge or oppor- 
tunity. If a woman, looking upon 
work as a short-term matter, pre- 
fers to stay in the job she holds, let 
her do so without counting it against 
her for “resisting” promotion. When 
she shows readiness for increased 
responsibility (as women workers 
often do), then help her to move 
on—and up. 

In company communications, the 
supervisor should remember that a 
worker with limited career perspec- 
tive may really be interested only in 
her own or a closely related job. 
Don’t expect her to show avid curi- 
osity about general matters like com- 


pany growth, possible production — 


plans, -or stockholders’ meetings. 
Lack of interest in these areas does 
not mean lack of interest in her own 
job. 


The young woman who intends 
to work only for a few years before 
marriage is likely to focus on the 
social meaning of her work; it is 
not enough for her merely to be 
told that her work is important— 
she wants to discuss it with others, 
in and outside the organization. 
Communication programs must be 
geared, therefore, not only to execu- 
tives and staff people who are high- 
ly career oriented, but to the non- 
career-oriented clerical workers as 
well. 

Much of the same logic applies to 
training and orientation. It 1s worth 
while, certainly, to explain over-all 
company policy to new clerical em- 
ployees. But to get the message 
across to them, show how the policy 
applies to their individual jobs. 


It’s no mystery 


It is apparent, then, that the key 
to effective supervision of the wom- 
an worker lies not in unriddling her 
“mystery,” but in understanding ber 
orientation. In administering rewards 
and incentives, her supervisor must 
take her motives and aspirations in- 
to consideration. The method is 
clear: Try to determine whether the 
worker looks upon her job as a life- 
long or a_ short-run project—or 
something in between. When study- 
ing his work group, a supervisor 
should ask himself: What is each 
employee's career objective? 


INSPIRATION IS the impact of a fact on a well-prepared mind. 


PASTEUR 
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overcoming 


-the barriers 
By Lynn E. Castle 


Sandia Corporation 


ATO MATTER HOW SIMPLE a job 
N is to the man who knows how 
to do it, it does not look simple 
to the employee who its learning it. 
The seasoned operator finds it easy 
because he is expert. But to the 
person learning the job, it looks hard 
and it is hard. 

The supervisor facing the dif- 
ficulties of getting out the work may 
easily overlook the learning diffi- 
culties of his new workers. It is 
natural for him to think mostly of 
results and to spend little time 
analyzing the process by which a 
new employee learns to be pro- 


ficient. Yet a study of each job 
from the learner's point of view 
will show that in the job itself there 
are learning difficulties which hinder 
the new or transferred employee 
from becoming fully productive 
quickly and easily. 

There are at least five kinds of 
learning difficulties that stem from 
the nature of the job: 

|. Confusion over complex de- 

tails 

2. Understanding the main idea 

3. Unlearning old habits 

4. Catching the knack 

5. Getting the “feel” 
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Confusion over complex details 

Some jobs seem difficult at first 
because they present a confusing 
mass of detail. Although each ele- 
ment is easy, the job as a whole 
seems complex because many parts 
of it are unfamiliar. There are sev- 
eral things to watch and remember. 
The learner, trying to give attention 
to everything at once, becomes con- 
fused. One way to appreciate this 
difficulty is to try to learn a new 
card game quickly enough to begin 
playing at once, with others who 
are already expert. | 

Confusion over details is present 
at the beginning in all except the 
simplest repetitive jobs. The in- 
structor should sort out the details 
and present them in an economical 
learning order, directing attention 
to the easiest and most necessary 
ones first. 


Understanding the main idea 


In some jobs the mental element 
is most important. As the learner 
looks at a job it doesn’t make sense. 
He plays around with it for a while, 
turning it this way and that in his 
mind, looking at it from all sides. 
At last he sees through it, often 
quite suddenly. He has caught the 
idea. His study of all aspects of 
the job has resulted in a grasp of 
the principle, the central idea on 
which the job depends. 

In many jobs there is an ele- 
ment of this kind. Most of the dif- 
ficulty disappears as soon as the 


learner grasps the principle involved. 
For example, part of the difficulty 
of learning to grind a drill is mas- 
tered as soon as the principle of 
“clearances” is understood. 

Here are some other examples: 

Two new operators had to spray 
parts with aluminum paint. After 
the lot was completed, however, it 
had to be rejected because the mask- 
ing tape was put on incorrectly and 
the metal paint had worked in on 
the insulation and caused short cir- 
cuits. The operators did a bad job 
because they did not understand the 
main idea—-that the masking tape 
was to protect the insulation, and 
not merely to improve the appear- 
ance of the paint job, as they sup- 


‘posed. Nobody had warned them 


of the danger or told them the un- 
usual purpose the tape was serving 
on this job. 

A new inspector, set to work 
gauging the size of holes in piece 
parts, was told that his plug gauge 
should fit easily into the holes. Later 
he was found grinding down the 
gauge so that it would enter all 
the parts. 

In jobs that have this kind of 
learning difficulty, the instructor 
does not have to wait for the 
learner to figure out the main idea 
for himself. Often he can save time 
by pointing it out. Or better still, 
he can help the learner see it more 
quickly for himself by asking him 
the right questions. In teaching an 
operator to adjust relays or switches, 
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the instructor could first demonstrate 
the principles of the electromagnet. 


Unlearning old habits 

When an experienced operator 
has to be transferred from the kind 
of work he knows to a new job he 
does not know, he often runs into 
a “transfer” kind of learning dif- 
ficulty. This is more likely to occur 
if the new job appears similar to 
the old one. He tries to do it as 
he did the old job, but part of his 
knowledge is wrong—for the new 
job. 

“| painted the garage with no 
trouble at all,” says Jim, “but I 
had a hell of a time when I tried 
to enamel the bathroom.” Anyone 
who is accustomed to spreading 
ordinary linseed-oil paint with a 
brush knows that you have to brush 
it out, or rather brush it in, with 
many vigorous strokes after every 
dip of the brush. But with enamel 
it doesn't work, for enamel has a 
sticky varnish base that dries quick- 
ly. It has to be “flowed” on with- 
out too much brushing over. The 
old habits of outdoor painting get 
in the way when the job is spreading 
enamel. 

Unlearning an old skill, when it 
hinders a new job, can be a dif- 
ficult and confusing process. The 
instructor can be helpful, not only 
by analyzing the new job, but also 
by finding out as much as possible 
about the learners old job, and 
watching for habits that interfere. 


Then he can explain to the learner 
why he is having trouble, and help 
him to watch for these habits. 


Catching the knack 


Some jobs, simple after you know 
how to do them, seem hard to the 
learner because they depend on 
catching a knack or bodily coordi- 
nation that is rather slow in coming. 
After much effort it clicks, often 
with dramatic suddenness. We have 
all had this experience in learning 
to remain afloat in. swimming, to 
stay balanced on a bicycle, or to 
shift gears smoothly in driving a 
car. Other skills that have this dil- 
ficulty are scraping a bearing, saw- 
ing (cross-cut or rip), using a hack- 
saw, filing metal (holding the file 
level), and planing a board. The 
difficulty appears also in tensioning 
springs in relays and switches, in 
soldering, in pouring castings, in 
winding coils, and in many other 
jobs requiring coordination between 
the eye, the hand, and other parts 
of the body. 

What happens is this: The be- 
ginner learns the new skill bit by 
bit, as fast as he can turn his at- 
tention from one part to another. 
One by one these parts of the 
process become automatic to him, 
in a certain sequence. When this 
has happened to all the parts, the 
operation almost does itself. He has 
caught the knack. 

The instructor can. help most by 
demonstrating and explaining the 
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correct method in detail. He can 
direct attention to each part of the 
process, and encourage the learner 
to continue his efforts until the parts 
fall into place in his mind and 
muscles. After that, it is a matter 
of practice. 


Getting the ‘feel’ 


Many skills depend on develop- 
ing a sense of feeling. In starting 
a car, we feel just how much to 
ease up on the clutch pedal to send 
the car along at an evenly increas- 
ing speed. We acquire a feeling 
of just how hard to press on the 
accelerator to go faster or slower 
smoothly. In a strange car, lacking 
this feeling, we let it jerk. In the 
Same manner, an adjuster in ten- 
sioning springs comes to feel just 
how tight to hold his pliers and 
just how much to turn them as he 
pulls them along springs of different 
degrees of thickness and stiffness; 
a drill-press operator comes to feel 
how fast he should feed his drill 
into metal, and how to ease it 
through to avoid tearing the under 
surface of the part. 

This feeling of “enough” or “how 
much” is partly a sense of pressure 
felt through the nerves of the skin, 
and partly a sense of tension in 
the muscles and joints. It comes 
largely through practice. In our first 
trials we do too much or not enough, 
and note the results. We try again 
and come a little nearer to the right 
amount of pressure and tension. 
Each time we modify our practice 
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according to the results. At last our 
sense of feeling and our ability to 
apply just the right amount of effort 
become refined enough; we have 
“caught the feel” of the job and 
can do it skillfully. 

In actual operations, this feeling 
of “how much” is often combined 
with a knack. For instance, in cars 
without automatic — transmission, 
there is a nicely timed coordination 
of the right hand and both feet in 
shifting from high to second gear 
while climbing a steep hill. This 
coordination. we have called a 
“knack.” But it is the “feel” that 
tells us how fast to let in the clutch 
and how ha.d to step on the gas. 
The same combination of knack 
and feel appears in the operation 
of a hand-screw machine, or in the 
turning of irregular shapes on a 
lathe by coordinating the longitudi- 
nal and cross slide feeds by hand. 

The “feel” type of difficulty ap- 
pears constantly in the shop. The 
skilled bench hand does not like to 
use a strange pair of pliers. Every 
workman likes the feel of his own 
tools. The experienced operator goes 
ahead gingerly in operating a new 


~ machine until he gets the feel of it. 


For the new worker, this difficulty 
appears in many parts of the job, 
and overcoming it is an important 
part of job instruction. 

The instructor can help. He can 
see that the learner is doing the 
Operation the right way—that he 
has proper form, as it is called in 
sports. He can give him the reasons 


for following the particular motion 
pattern of which. correct form is 
composed. Then he can check the 
operator frequently to see that he 
is following this pattern. 

A man who has had a hard time 
learning a job often turns out to 
be an excellent instructor, because 
he has probably run into all: the 


learning difficulties anybody is likely 
to have on that job, and he re- 
members and looks out for them 
in his instruction. But the instructor 
who didn’t have such a tough time 
learning can understand the diffi- 
culties too, if he will try to look 
at the job through the learner's 
eyes. © 


Increasing Your Output of Ideas 
DAY-TO-DAY HABITS Of creative thinking can multiply your output 
of useful ideas. Here are some suggestions for imcreasing your 


daily quota of originality: 


|. Take notes. Capture the ideas you have the moment they 
come to you. Keep pads of paper and pencils within easy reach. 
2. Observe as you look. Look at everything as if it’s the first— 


and last—time you'll see it. 


3. Develop a strong curiosity about people, places, and things. 
Talk with the other person’s interests in mind. 


4. Learn to listen 
ple when they speak to you. 


creatively, enthusiastically. Really hear peo- 


5. Build up your idea sources. Widen your friendships. Read 
widely. Study subjects outside your field. 
6. Understand before you judge. Think first, then decide. 
7. Organize your approach to problems: 
A. Get the glimmer first. See the over-all problem. 
B. Pinpoint the specific problem. 


C’. Concentrate on it. 
D. Keep plugging. 


Mistakes 


are often steppingstones to 


success. When you tire and want to give up, take a brief rest; then 
keep going. The idea you need may be next. 
E. Don't sell yourself short. Your: ideas can be as fine as 
those of your friends or your colleagues. 
8. Build big ideas from littl ones. Associate ideas. Combine 


them. 


9. Learn to ask questions that develop your mind—such as 
those starting with: who, what, where, when, which, why, and 


how. 


10. Use your spare time wisely. Remember that most great 
ideas, great books, and great inventions were developed in the 


creator's spare time. 


—Wuitt N. SCHULTZ in Sales Management 
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By Gordon W. Wheeling 
Goodrich International Rubber Company of the Philippines 


What should you do about the worker 
who just isn’t making the grade? 


NE OF THE TOUGHEST problems 
() a supervisor faces is that of 
the probationary employee who 
doesn't meet the standards of the 
job. The man looked good when 
he was hired, but after reasonable 
training, he just doesn't seem to 
make the grade. 

Inevitably, some selections turn 
out to be unsuccessful. But unless 
the new employee violates standing 
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company policies or procedures or 
quits of his own accord, in most 
large companies his future seems 
assured. 

The temptation, produced in part 
by the labor shortage, is to hang 
on to him or try him elsewhere in 
the organization—even if it does 
sometimes mean promoting him. 

Is there any justification for this 
policy? To answer this question, we 
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should first consider what actually 
happens when management dis- 
covers that the new man doesn't 
quite measure up to expectations. 
One or more of the following rea- 
sons for keeping him are generally 
given: 
People are hard to get. We might do 
worse. 
Have we really given him a chance to 
adjust” 
Where else could we move him?” 
It costs money to hire and train people. 
It is bad for morale to fire people. 


It is a reflection on us if we have to 

fire someone. 

In addition—though he may keep 
these thoughts to himself—the boss 
may be swayed by considerations 
like these: 

After all, | hired him. It will reflect 
on me if | admit that he isnt sitts- 
factory. Besides, it's a chore to inter- 
view and hire people. 

I just don't like to fire anyone. 

He was highly recommended. May- 
be we haven't given him enough time. 

Anyway, he’s domg some work. If I 
have to start all over again, Tl be 


further behind than | am now. Maybe 
I should leave well enough alone. 


Examine the arguments 


Though these arguments do not 
apply in every case, they are en- 
countered often enough to be worth 
close examination. Let us consider 
how far the arguments for keeping 
an unsatisfactory employee measure 
up to reality. 

1. We mieht do worse. Statisti- 
cally speaking, the percentage of 
unsatisfactory or marginal em- 
ployees is low in comparison with 
the total "number hired. If the com- 
pany has any systematic employ- 


ment program at all, the chances 
are that the next person hired will 
prove satisfactory. 

2. Has the employee had suf- 
ficient chance to adjust? Unless the 
position is newly created and there 
are no standards to go by, it may 
be assumed that the employee pos- 
sessed the formal qualifications for 
the job, or he would not have been 
hired in the first place. And its 
a safe bet that the person who ts 
slow to adjust on one job wil be 
slow to adjust to most situations 
Further, it must be remembered 
that in many companies seniority 
is Often an important factor, if not 
the only one, considered for pro- 
motion. Thus the employee who 
barely makes the grade at the bot- 
tom of the totem pole moves up 
to more responsible positions just 
because he is there. With each move 
the same slow process of adjustment 
is to be expected. 

Actually, this so-called  adjust- 
ment period often proves to be a 
process of adjustment on the part 
of the employee's co-workers. They 
absorb a share of the marginal em- 
ployee's work, as he learns how and 
to whom he can turn to get the 
job done. In other words, instead 
of improving his own performance, 
he has simply found a way to get 
his work done for him. Though 
eventually he may fit into the or- 


ganization, he may never carry his 


share of the load. 
3. Where else could we move 
him? In larger companies, it is gen- 
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erally possible to transfer a mar- 
ginal employee to a position more 
in line with his abilities. But such 
a move invariably means adjust- 
ment on the part of management 
and fellow workers—and no com- 
pany has an unlimited amount of 
flexibility. In most organizations, the 
flexibility of movement that is avail- 
able is needed to make adjustments 
for permanent employees. To ex- 
pend it on new, marginal employees 
hardly seems warranted. 

4. It costs money to hire and 
train people. Undoubtedly, hiring 
and training are costly—but it is 
infinitely more costly to have a mar- 
ginal or barely average employee 
on the company rolls for 30 years. 
Although this long-run cost cannot 
be measured with any precision, it 
will undoubtedly be higher than any 
costs that would have been incurred 
in hiring and training a satisfactory 
replacement at the outset. 

5. Firing is bad for morale. 
Though there are good grounds for 
this belief, it should not be forgotten 
that it is also bad for morale to 
have inefficient people working in 
the group. Most employees like to 
feel that they belong to a select 
team. While any normally aggressive 
person will take on additional re- 
sponsibilities for the time being, few 
people are willing to shoulder an- 
other person’s burden indefinitely. 
The desire to work with people 
who are as intelligent or as capable 
as oneself is only natural. The feel- 
ing that one is a member of a select 
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group makes the job more import- 
ant. The highly select group will 
normally have the highest level of 
efficiency and morale, and the least 
turnover. 

6. Firing is a reflection on’ man- 
agement. Obviously, having to fire 
an employee is an indication that 
the selection process is something 
less than perfect. On the other hand, 
no management need be ashamed 
to admit that it has made a mis- 
take, or to have the foresight to 
take corrective action while it ts 
still possible. In fact, there's a ques- 
tion whether a company that does 
extensive hiring and has no dis- 
missals can be doing a good job. 
No one and no organization ts that 
infallible. That fact is implied in 
the probationary status of new em- 
ployees. 

As for the boss’s private reactions 
to the problem, he may simply be 
unwilling to tackle the more dis- 
agreeable aspects of his job. Out- 
wardly, of course, his arguments do 
possess a certain validity. The fact 
that the employee has proved un- 
satisfactory is admittedly some re- 
flection on the judgment of the man 
who hired him. To go through the 
whole process of interviewing and 
hiring all over again may take up 
time that can ill be spared from 
immediate operating problems. Nor 
can it be denied that, for anyone 
of normal sensitivity, having to fire 
a subordinate is a painful experi- 
ence. Again, to a man hard pressed 
to “get out the job,” indifferent help 


may seem a lot better than no help 
at all. 

In actual fact, however, all these 
apparently cogent reasons for leav- 
ing well enough alone are simply 
evasions of management responsi- 
bilities. 


Weigh the facts 

It is not suggested that dismissal 
is always the solution. Before any 
action is taken all the relevant fac- 
tors should be considered. Many 
initial placements have to recon- 
cile such diverse factors as the avail- 
able labor supply, the ability of 
the candidate, and the vacancies 
existing in the company at the time. 
If a compromise has been made 
in the first place, a later adjust- 
ment or transfer may be justified. 


When the dismissal of an em- 
ployee is being considered, certainly 
these factors, and internal factors, 
must be evaluated. Disruption of 
the normal operating procedure, 
changes in supervision, emergency 
Or temporary assignments outside 
the new employee's normal job, and 
personal problems of a temporary 
nature are some factors that should 
be evaluated. They may have pre- 
vented normal learning progress. 

If, after careful consideration, the 
worker appears to have potential 
and the existing deterrents can be 
removed, retain him. If not, the 
most constructive action you can 
take is to dismiss him. An analytical 
decision at this point will go a long 
way toward creating a harmonious 
and effective workforce. 


Less Work—or More Pay? 


A MAJORITY OF AMERICANS in every wage group are against the 
idea of a four-day workweek, according to a survey conducted by 
George Gallup, director of the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Sixty-ene per cent of those interviewed said they would not like to 
see such a plan go into effect, 31 per cent were for it, and 8 per cent 
expressed no opinion. 

Manual and white-collar workers were 55 per cent against it. 
Thirty-nine per cent voted for it, and 6 per cent duin't care one 
way or the other. Among professional men and businessmen, 66 
per cent turned it down, 25 per cent favored it, and 9 per cent 
were neither for nor against. 

The survey suggests that if workers were given a choice between 
more leisure time and more money, a majority would choose to 
earn more money, says Dr. Gallup. 


HE WHO CONSIDERS too much will perform little. 
— SCHILLER 
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Part 5: 
How to Focus on 
MAIN IDEA 


By Nila Banton Smith 


Director of The Reading Institute 
and Professor of Education, New York University 


UPPOSE YOU ARE a Stranger in 
New York and you decide to 
take a sight-seeing trip on one of 
the excursion boats that circles the 
island of Manhattan. As you glide 
past the shores of the city on a 
spring afternoon, perhaps all you 
see is a mass of buildings. “Huge 
gray boxes piled on top of each 
other,” you think to yourself. 
Then the voice of the guide 
breaks into your reverie. 
“Now, folks, look right between 
the low, yellow building on your 
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left and the red building with a 
flat roof on your right, and you'll 
see a dark gray building with a 
spire on top that towers above 
everything else on the island. This 
is the Empire State Building, the 
tallest building in the world. It has 
102 stories above the street and 
two stories below ground. It houses 
25,000 tenants.” 

Suddenly, one building stands out 
as. significant. All the other build- 
ings remain just a heap of piled-up 
gray boxes as far as you're con- 
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cerned, their only function being 
to furnish background for this one 
momentous piece Of architecture. 
The sameness of the view has been 
broken. 

You sail on past another seg- 
ment of waterfront. “Now, look 
between that brown building with 
the tower and the gray one with 
the water tank on top,” shouts the 
guide. “You'll see a wide, tall, 
cream-colored building with a flat 
roof. This is the Whitehall Building 
where the Weather Bureau is lo- 
cated. Mr. Christie, the head of the 
Bureau, may be on the roof right 
now, studying the weather.” 

Once more a building stands out. 

As you pass each section of the 
shoreline the guide points out one 
feature of special significance. The 
dreary sameness disappears, and the 
aggregate of gray structures you 
_ saw at first becomes colorful, mean- 
ingful, and interesting. 

An excursion in reading ts very 
much like a trip around Manhattan. 
Ihe successive sections of buildings 
are like the consecutive paragraphs 
that you pass as you read an article 
or chapter. Typographically they 
may all look alike, but if you 
analyze’ them you will find one 
thought in) each paragraph that 
stands out above the others. And 
the details in the paragraph fall into 
line to add information and in- 
terest, just as the information the 


guide gave you about the Weather 
Bureau contributed to your interest 
in this structure. In pointing out a 
‘building the guide told you one 
thing that made it distinctive. This 


was the main idea. Then he con- 
tinued giving you facts of lesser 
importance about the building. 
These details expanded upon the 
main idea, but they would have 
been meaningless without the one 
important sentence in which he 
identified the building. 

You should learn to use the sight- 
secing technique as you read, grasp- 
ing the significant idea in 
paragraph and letting the details 
fall into line. The chiet ditference 
between a sight-secing trip around 
Manhattan and your 
trips in reading ts that youll have 


each 


sight-seeing 
no guide along. 


Reading paragraphs 
Perliaps no technique will aid your 
reading ability more than learning 
to read paragraphs effectually. 
Every piece of prose is made up 
of paragraphs. Each paragraph ts 
a unit of thought. Quickly grasping 
the essence of each thought unit 
enables you to cover reading ma- 
terials rapidly and, at the same time, 
get the authors most important 
ideas. 

In much of your reading you 
wont care to take time to consider 
all the details. You will be satistied 


This is the fifth in a seres of articles on reading improvement. serialized with per 
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if you can speedily glean the main 
ideas. Expertness in spotting the 
basic thought in each paragraph 1s 
the skill you need to cultivate. 

On the other hand, some selec- 
tions will be so significant to you 
that you will want to read and con- 
sider the minor ideas carefully. In 
that case, finding the main idea in 
each paragraph will be of major 
importance because the central 
thought _provides you with a core 
around which you can organize the 
details. In Part 6, you will learn 
how to use the “main-idea” tech- 
nique as a Starting point in factual 
reading. But whether you are do- 
ing cursory reading to gather the 
larger ideas, or detailed reading for 
exact information, you will find it 
helpful to acquire the technique of 
reading paragraphs. 

The position of the key sentence 
in a paragraph varies. Often the 
core idea appears in the first sen- 
tence—which is most convenient 
because the reader doesn't have to 
search through the entire paragraph 
for the central thought. At other 
times, the important idea occurs in 
the middle, at the end, or some- 
where else in the paragraph. 

To learn the paragraph-reading 
technique, you must first develop 
the attitude that each paragraph 1s 
a unit. As you encounter a new 
paragraph, view it as if it were all 
the reading material you had before 
you at the moment. Decide what 
is the one important idea this para- 


graph has to impart. Ask yourself 


two things: 
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|. What is the basic thing, place, 
condition, or person discussed in 
this paragraph? 

2. What does this thing, place, 
condition, or person do, or what ts 
done to it, or what property does 
it have, or what condition ts it in 
that makes it worth while for the 
author to write about it? 

Keep these questions in mind 
while you study the paragraph be- 
low. See if you can find the main 
idea. 

The calcium cycle ts one of the most 
interesting cycles of nature. The ocean 
contains vast quantities of calcium 
salts in solution. These are withdrawn 
by living creatures and built into coral 
reefs and the shells of mollusks, and 
are precipitated in other ways. In the 
course of geologic time, deposits of 
calcium carbonate laid down in the 
ocean become lifted up as limestone 
strata in mountain ranges. These for- 
mations are then attacked by at- 
mospheric and organic acids and 
slowly dissolved and carried back into 
the sea from which they came. Some- 
times great caves are left behind as a 
result of this process and many sec- 
ondary calcite and aragonite forma- 
tions come into existence.’ 
|. What is the basic topic dis- 

cussed in this paragraph? 
2. What special property does it 
have? 

3. At what position in this para- 
graph did you find the key sen- 
tence? 

If you analyzed this paragraph 
correctly, you will have concluded 
that the main topic is “the calcium 
cycle,” and the special property the 
calcium cycle possesses is that it 


'W. Scott Lewis, “Cycles in Nature,” Hobbies, 
August, 1947, p. 138 


“is one of the most interesting cycles 
of nature.” All the remaining sen- 
tences in the paragraph are sub- 
ordinate details that tell how the 


calcium cycle operates. In_ this 
particular paragraph, then, the main 
idea is in the first sentence. 

See if you can quickly find the 
main idea in the paragraph below. 

A fraction over two minutes ts all 
that it takes to run the Kentucky 

Derby at Churchill Downs tn Louts- 

ville. But the Derby packs more ex- 

citement into these two minutes than 
any other sporting event in the coun- 
try. The Derby Day “Run for the 

Roses” dates back to 1875 when a 

litthe red horse named Aristides came 

in first. There were 12.000 spectators 
on hand then. More than 100,000 at 
tend now, and millions more watch 
or listen with breathless interest on 

IV and radio. The build-up of excite- 

ment increases year by year. 

1. What ts the basic subject of 
discussion in this paragraph? 

2. What makes this subject dis- 
tinctive? 

3. In what position in the para- 
graph do you find this informa- 
tion? 

4. What is the function of all of 
the other sentences in the paragraph 


as related to this topic sentence? 

If you were right in your analysis, 
you decided that “the Derby” is the 
basic subject of discussion and that 
the distinctive thing about it ts that 
it “packs more excitement into 
these two minutes than any other 
sporting event in the country.” This 
information that expresses the main 
idea appears in the second sentence 
of the paragraph. All the other 
sentences are related to the subject 
ef the Derby and expand upon it, 
but no one of them is nearly as 
important or inclusive as the topic 
sentence, which holds the essence 
of the entire cluster of thoughts in 
the paragraph. 

So far you have been studying 
paragraphs to learn how to find 
the main idea. You probably read 
very slowly during this initial work. 
Don't worry if you slow down while 
you are learning this new technique. 
Soon, looking for the main idea in 
a paragraph will be an integral part 
of your new streamlined reading 
ability. Then your analysis will func- 
tion significantly in increasing both 
your speed and your comprehension. 


EXERCISE 1: Finding the Main Idea 


this technique. 


Try to find the main idea in the paragraphs below. See 
also if you can pick up a little more speed as you apply 


|. Find the noun or noun phrase that names the basic 
subject with which each paragraph is concerned. 


2. Find the group of words that tells what this subject does, what it 
could or should do, what it is, what it has, or what happens to it that 
is sufficiently important to justify writing a paragraph about it. 
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3. Try to read each paragraph a little faster than the one before as you 
apply this technique. 


Paragraph 1 
The Far West continues to be the most rapidly growing region 
in the nation, with an undiminished flow of migrants trom all other 
regions. The population gain is more than twice as great as that of 
the rest of the nation. The whole economic structure of the Far 
West has expanded and continues to expand enormously. This ts 
necessary both to serve the needs and to tap the labor and capital 
resources of the constant flow of newcomers to its labor force.“ 
Check the key idea: 
a) The Far West continues to be the most rapidly growing region in the 
nation. 
b) The population gain is more than twice as great as that of the rest 
of the nation. 
c) The whole economic structure of the West continues to expand 
enormously. 
d) This is necessary to serve the needs of the constant flow of new- 
comers. 


Paragraph 2 

Most hunters have pet peeves. Jacob's pet peeve was that he 
detested the cat and all its wild cousins, such as the cougar, the 
panther, and the lynx. With unscientific zeal he threw the sneaky 
coyote into the same category. He stalked coyotes through the Blue 
Mountains of Oregon with a fanatical passion, but to no avatl They 
outsmarted him at every turn. He could never get them within 
shooting range to put a bullet through their pesky carcasses. “That's 
the cat of it,” he would say." 


Select the sentence that is the heart of this paragraph: 

a) Most hunters have pet peeves. 

b) Jacob's pet peeve was that he detested the cat and all its wild 
cousins. 

¢) He stalked coyotes through the Blue Mountains of Oregon. 

d) He could never get them within shooting range. 


Paragraph 3 


Among engineers and plant operators there's a lot of talk about 
today’s heavy oils—they're not what they used to be. Some of this 
is just old-fashioned griping. but we also find more than a grain of 


2**People Begin to Pour in,” Sales Management, November 19, 1954, p. 106. 
* Mike Rivise, “They Tried It Before.” Field and Stream, May, 1954, p. 40 
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fact. Heavy oils fave been made less easy to use. This is due to 
changes in refining methods. The newer methods aimed at improv- 
ing the yield and quality of gasoline and light fuel oils have affected 
the by-product heavy oils. and caused them to be less easy to use 
than the straight-run residuals of years past. So you see there is some 
substance back of all this talk.' 


Select the sentence that completely and concisely sums up the informa- 
tion in this paragraph: 

a) There's a lot of talk about today’s heavy oils. 

b) Some of this is just old-fashioned griping, but we also find more 
than a grain of fact. 

¢) Heavy oils fave been made less easy to use. 

d) So you see there is some substance back of all this talk. 

Check your answers with the Answer Key on page 40. 


EXERCISE 2: Speeded Practice 
Now you have had enough practice in finding the main idea to be ready 
for some time pressure in applying this technique. As you work with the 
following paragraphs, try to find the main idea and at the same time apply 
the speed-reading procedures you have learned. 


|. Jot down the time at which you begin reading. 
2. Note the time you finished in excct minutes and seconds. Subtract 
your beginning time from your finishing time and record your answer in 
minutes and seconds. 

3. In the list of choices check the sentence that you believe represents 


the “heart” of the paragraph. 


Paragraph 1 


Starting Time: Min.——— Sec..-——— 

From the earliest days the conviction has been growing among 
the people and their leaders that the state must be responsible for 
seeing that its citizens have a certain quantum of education. That 
the state has this responsibility is shown by the state constitutions, 
the hundreds of school statutes in each state. and the scores of 
decisions of local, state, and federal courts. In briet, education has 
come to be universally regarded as a state function. The assumption 
of educational control by the state ts not fortuitous; state control 
has come beeause of the early and ever-growing belief that educa- 
tion is the buttress of a democratic government and cannot, there- 


‘A. J. Weber, “You Need to Know How and Why Sludge Fouls up Fuel-Oil Systems,” Power, 
September, 1954, p. 109 
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fore, be left too much to the whims of any individual or of any 
community. In a democracy the people cannot be permitted to 
remain ignorant, although some of them might desire that status.” 


Finishing Time: Hr. Min. Sec. 


a) The conviction has been growing that the state should be responsible 
for education. 

b) Education has come to be universally regarded as a state function. 

c) The assumption of educational control by the state is not fortuitous. 

d) In ademocracy people cannot be permitted to remain ignorant. 


Paragraph 2 
Starting Time: Hr. Min. Sec. 


The business meeting of any board may be handled efficiently 
and expeditiously if it is carefully planned in advance. One excellent 
guarantee that the business will be thus handled ts to see in advance 
that a definite routine, or order of business, is established. An order 
of business saves time and gives greater assurance that no item 
of business will be forgotten during the meeting. Such order of 
business should be made a part of the rules and regulations of the 
board. Another guarantee to an efficient and expeditious conduct 
of the board’s business is to formulate ahead of the meeting a 
definite parliamentary procedure to follow. The more important 
phases of this procedure also should be made a part of the rules 
and regulations of the board. While the permanent pattern of 
fundamental procedures can be established in the rules and regula- 
tions, fresh planning will be necessary for each new meeting.” 


Finishing Time: Hr. Min. Sec.—-— 


a) An order of business saves time during the meeting. 

b) Parliamentary procedure should be made a part of the rules and 
regulations of the board. 

c) The business meeting of any board may be handled expeditiously if 
it is carefully planned in advance. 

d) One excellent guarantee that the business will be handled is to see 
in advance that a definite routine is established. 


Paragraph 3 


Starting Time: Hr. —- Min. Sec. 


Advice and reprehension require the utmost delicacy; painful 
truths should be delivered in the softest terms and expressed no 
farther than is necessary to produce their due effect. A courteous 


“Ward G. Reeder, Public School Administration, Macmillan, 1941, p. 55. 
Thid, p. 9S. 
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man will mix what is conciliating with what its offensive; praise 

with censure; deference and respect with the authority of admoni- 

tion, so far as can be done in consistence with probity and honor. 

The mind revolts against all censorial power which displays pride 

or pleasure in finding fault; but advice, divested of harshness and 

, yet retaining the honest warmth of truth, ts like honey just round 

the brim of a vessel full of wormwood. Even this, however, is some- 
times insufficient to conceal the bitterness of the draught. 

—James Gates Percival 


Finishing Time: Hr. Min. Sec. 
a) The mind revolts against all censorial power which displays pride 
or power in finding fault. 
b) Painful truths should be delivered in the softest terms. 
c) Even careful handling is sometimes insufficient to conceal the bitter- 
ness of the draught. 
d) Advice and reprehension require the utmost delicacy. 


Paragraph 4 


Starting Time: Hr.——— Min. Sec. 


A young woman working at a very modest salary in a New 
York office wanted some good imitation pearls. When Christmas 
came and she was given a $25 check by her employer, she decided 
to go to a good store and spend the whole sum on a string of 
beads. A new clerk helped her pick out some nice-looking pearls. 
She loved them, wore them constantly to work. One day, on the 
subway, the string broke and pearls flew in every direction. Kind 
passengers helped her pick up the beads, and she tied them in 
her handkerchief until she could take them to the jewelers to be 
restrung. She explained she had bought the string there a couple 
of vears before. When she went to get the beads, she had the 
surprise of her life. She was ushered into the manager's office. The 
new clerk two years before had sold this woman a $2,500 necklace 
for $25.' 
Finishing Time: Hr———— Min.—— Sec. 

a) A young woman working at a very modest salary wanted some good 
imitation pearls. 

b) When Christmas came and she was given a $25 check she decided 
to spend the whole sum on beads. 

¢c) She was ushered into the manager's office. 

d) The clerk two years before had sold this woman a $2,500 necklace 
for $25. 

August, 1947, p. 42 


Artemisia BR. Bryson, “A String of Necklace.” Hoblies 
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Check Your Speed and Comprehension 


Compute the time it took you to read each paragraph. Add all four 
items of time, and compute your reading rate. 


no. of words (571) 


x 
total no. of seconds 


60 W.P.M. 


Now check your accuracy in finding the main idea in each paragraph 
by referring to the Answer Key on page 40. Allow a score of 25 for 
each correct answer. This will be your Comprehension Score. 


Rate: W.P.M. 


What about exceptions? 

“This paragraph doesn't have any 
main idea in it” is the first com- 
ment an instructor hears when he 
begins to teach the technique of 
finding the main idea in a para- 
graph. It is true that occasionally 
you will run across a paragraph 
in which one “hub” idea is not 
stated. However, this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Furthermore there are techniques 
that can be used for unusual types 
of paragraphs. 

The simplest exception is_ the 
paragraph that is made up of just 
one sentence, such as: 

The unhappy inventor fell ill under 
the strain of contesting his patent; he 
died before his rights to the invention 
were confirmed. 

The basic idea is, of course, that 
the inventor died before his rights 
to his invention were confirmed. 

Another type of paragraph that 
is more puzzling than the one-sen- 
tence paragraph is the type that 
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Comprehension Score: 


has two or more items of equal 
importance. For example: 

What the whole undertaking re- 
vealed to me most was the interest 
there ts in the history of papermaking 
and watermarking. [I have been so 
absorbed with these subjects since my 
experimenting in papermaking that | 
em writing a book, in two volumes, on 
the history of paper.” 

Which sentence expresses the 
more important thought? The writer 
States that the most important out- 
come of his experience was his dis- 
covery of the interest in papermak- 
ing and watermarking. But it is 
equally important that he is now 
writing two volumes on the history 
of paper. Instead of trying to decide 
which of these two thoughts is the 
main idea, it would be better to 
consider them together and sum 
them up like this: Because of the 
great interest that he found in the 
history of papermaking, he is now 
writing a two-volume book on the 
subject. 


* Dard Hunter, “A Maker of One-Man Books, ’ 
The Mentor, March, 1922, p. 0. 


tween two other paragraphs that 
do have main ideas. So waste no 
time puzzling. Forge ahead with 
paragraphs that do have something 
important to say. 


Occasionally, however, one runs 
across a paragraph that is just a 
mass of details with seemingly no 
outstanding idea in it. Such a para- 
graph is usually sandwiched in be- 


SELECTION 1 
Read the following selection as rapidly as you can. Apply the techniques 
you have already learned for rapid reading and direction words. In 
addition, try to find the main idea in each paragraph as you go along. 
Pass the details lightly but try to absorb the main ideas. If you encounter 
a paragraph that doesn't seem to contain a basic idea, use the techniques 


discussed on the preceding pages. 


Time yourself, and take the comprehension test after the reading. 


Starting time:-— 


Music and Life 


Life begins and ends with music. 
It envelops and permeates the world 
we live in. Land, water, and sky are 
full of elemental music of many kinds 
and degrees of intensity. The wind 
sings through the responsive leaves: 
birds pour forth their lyric tunes; and 
the ocean waves swell in rhythmic 
chorus. 

The potency of music has been ac- 
knowledged in all ages and by all races. 
And it was so from the beginning of 
lime. 


Good and bad music 


This suggests the thought, often 
stated, that good music ennobles and 
bad music degrades. It seems clear to 
me, however, that there ts only one 
kind of music. When music can 
be called bad, it ceases to be music. 
It simply becomes rhythmic noise. 


‘hritz Kreisler, The Venter, December, 1921. 
pp. S-12. 


| do not think that music, in itself, 
produces good or bad effects, but 
rather that it enhances and intensi- 
hes existing ideas and instincts, good 
or bad. To a man in love, music may 
deepen the feeling of romance: a man 
suffering from melancholia may have 
his sorrows dyed-a shade deeper: a 
warrior may have a heightened feeling 
of war tever. In this connection music 
may be compared to hashish. That 
powertul drug produces good or bad 
dreams in keeping with the mental 
condition and environment of the 
drug-taker. In a room furnished in 
good taste, he dreams of things beauti- 
ful, but in ghastly surroundings he 
dreams trightful dreams. 


Music is relative 


I do not think that there is such a 
thing as purely 
music. 


religious or sacred 
The Gregorian chant has 
been associated in Christian nations 
with religion for hundreds of years. so 
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it invokes within us religious feelings. 
In a non-Christian land the same 
chant might rouse martial sentiment, 
if it had been used there for that pur- 
pose traditionally. Play the Gregorian 
chant to an Australian bushman and 
it may not affect him devotionally at 
all—but a certain crude melody of 
his own will; at the same time, his 
wild music may inspire feelings of a 
quite different nature in others in a 
different environment. 

The same is true of the music of 
different instruments. . . . When we 
think of the chase we instinctively 
think of the horn. The guitar is asso- 
ciated with romance—a gondola under 
the Rialto in Venice, or a young man 
under a window in Seville. Nowadays, 
we associate war with trumpet and 
drum—the instruments of fire and 
fury. But in ancient Greece the bards 
were wont to lash the country into 
feverish martial activities by singing 
and playing on the lyre. The Gaelic 
bards did the. same. Now, the lyre is to 
us an instrument of tender tones and 
romantic feeling. 

During the exciting days of. the 
French Revolution the singing of the 
Marseillaise was thought more dan- 
gerous by those in power than incen- 
diary speeches or weapons of war. It 
inspired people to make sacrifices, it 
roused them to fight and to die fight- 
ing. | am certain that, in a country 
that Knows nothing about the French 
Revolution or of this great song of 
France, the Marseillaise could be ef- 
fectively used for religious revival. 
Music helps and heals 

A_ beneficial act, like healing, is 
quite often accomplished by the art 
of music. The world is destined to 
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hear .more and more of this practical 
side of music. I shall not be surprised 
if a book on musical therapeutics, 
written by a scientist, shall have, be- 
fore long, a place on the shelves of 
the medical libraries of the world. In 
the ancient scriptures of the Hindus, 
the Christians, the Egyptians, and the 
Chinese, there are references to the 
healing power of music. Thus we read 
in the Bible: “When the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, then David 
took an. harp, and played with his 
hand. So Saul was refreshed, and was 
well, and the evil spirit departed trom 
him.” 

My father was a physician, and. | 
studied medicine for about two years 
—so I know a little about medical 
science. | do not think it ts unscien- 
tific to say that, in certain instances, 
music can be effectively used as a heal- 
ing agency. Scientists have just begun 
to investigate this matter. Healing is 
largely a normal adjustment of the 
maladjusted molecules of the body. 
Recently a case was brought to my 
notice. A young lidy was sick with 
high fever in her home on a ranch in 
one of the western states of the Un- 
ion. The doctor's home was far away 
and he could not be summoned read- 
ily. A friend asked the. mother to 
give her daughter a “music cure.” A 
certain record was played on the pho- 
nograph a few times. The young 
lady's temperature came down, and, 
1 am informed, she soon recovered. 

The effect of music not only upon 
the ill, but also upon the insane, has 
been noted and considered by physi- 
cians. For my own part, [ believe in 
the soothing, comforting, and healing 
effect of music. We all know how 
thought affects the human body. An 
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embarrassing remark causes a rush of 
blood to a woman's face, and she 
blushes. If you look at something sour 
your mouth waters, or if at something 
tragic, tears rise in your eyes. 
Happy thoughts make the body buoy- 
ant, and melancholy thoughts depress 
it. If the mind is “low,” if the nerves 
are weak, the power sent to the mus- 
cles is diminished. Now, every musical 
note is a living thought current. If 
electrical Waves in air can carry a 
wireless message over thousands of 
miles, a musical wave may also find 
a response in the physical and mental 
being. The musical waves no doubt 
att and react on our nervous system. 
And surely they do adjust or malad- 
just, disturb or harmonize, the atoms 
and ions of our natures. 

| found my musical ear of value in 
war service. | soon got accustomed 
to the sound of deadly muissiles——in 
fact, I quickly began to make obser- 
vations of their peculiarities. My ear, 
accustomed to differentiate sounds of 
all kinds, had noted a remarkable dis- 
crepancy in the whine produced by 
different shells as they passed OveT- 
head, some sounding shrill, with a ris- 
ing cadence, and others rather dull, 
with a falling cadence. Every shell 
describes in its course a parabolic line, 
with the first half of the curve as- 
cending, and the second one descend- 
ing. Apparently, in the first half of its 
curve, while ascending, the shell pro- 
duced a dull whine, accompanied by a 
falling cadence, which changed to a 
rising shrill note as soon as ihe acme 
was reached, and the curve turned 
down. | was told that shells sounded 
different going up and coming down, 
but that this knowledge was not of 
value for practical purposes. But | 


found that I could mark the spot 
where shells reached their acme, and 
so could give almost the exact range 
of guns. 


National music 

It is strange that some people would 
lke to nationalize music. Music. be- 
longs to no nation. The spell of music 
is the same whether it is sung and 
played in America or England, in 
France or Italy, in India or China, in 
Russia or South Africa. Music, like 
art and Jiterature, is universal; it tran- 
scends all national boundaries. Rodin 
belongs just as much to Russia as ‘to 
France; Shakespeare just as much to 
Europe and America as to England: 
Kalidasa just as much to England as 
to India: and Brahms just as much to 
Parts as to Vienna. 

It is cultural background, intellec- 
tual traiming. specialization, and exe- 
cution that make the difference in the 
appreciation of music. If badly played. 
even Beethoven's symphonies would 
be a deadly drag. Music is my life: 
and vet, if | do not like the music of 
a native of darkest Africa, that does 
not make it less vital, less real to the 
African. It is my own fault that I do 
not appreciate such music. The first 
time | heard Chinese music I did not 
like it at all. But later on, when I 
heard a Chinese scholar sing, the deep- 
er, inner message of Chinese music 
was revealed to me. To understand 
music of this sort we must study na- 
tional background and tradition. 

The international animosities of the 
past few vears have retarded the prog- 
ress of music in the world. But in the 
task of reconstruction, of the regener- 


ation of the human race. music will 


play a prominent part. 


1. Finishing time: Hr. Min. Sec. 


2. Starting time: Hr. Min. 


Subtract line 2 from line | to get reading time: Min. Sec. 


or Seconds 


Now compute your reading rate: 


no. of words 


x 60 W .P.M. 


no. of seconds 


Check Your Comprehension 


Select the correct answers and write the appropriate letters in the answer 
spaces at the right. 
1. The writer thinks that the potency of music (a) has always been 
recognized, (b) is something we have only recently realized, 
(c) is still not realized by most people, (d) has been greatly 
exaggerated. 
2. The writer believes that (a) music in itself produces both good 
and bad effects, (b) some music degrades, (c) there is such a 
thing as bad music, (d) music enhances and intensifies existing 
ideas and instincts. ccs 
3. The Gregorian chant invokes religious feelings in (a) all people 
of the world, (b) Australian bushmen, (c) Christian nations, 
(d) Chinese scholars. 
4. Today we associate the lyre with (a) the hunt, (b) tender tones 
and romantic feeling, (c) fire and fury, (d) religion. —— 
5. The writer explains the effect of music waves on the ill by saying 
that (a) they help patients to get their illness off their minds, 
(b) they remind the sick of days when they were well, (c) they 
adjust or maladjust the atoms and ions of our natures, (d) music 
produces electrical waves which definitely cure certain diseases. — 
6. The author found his musical ear valuable during his war service 
for (a) giving the almost exact range of guns, (b) entertaining 
troops, (c) teaching proper voice control to officers, (d) im- 
proving military bands. 
7. The author claims that music is the property of (a) the nation 
in which it was written, (b) no nation, (c) the nations that 
speak the same language as that of the composer, (d)_ the 
nations with the same cultural background as that of the com- 
poser. 
. The writer says that the differences in. various. people’s ap- 
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preciation of music are the result of (a) physical differences 
between peoples, (b) geographical and climatic factors, (c) the 
age of the listener, (d) factors of culture, intellect, specializa- 
tion, and execution. — 
9. Beethoven's symphonies, the author feels, (a) can be appreciated 
under any circumstances, (b) are boring, (c) can be appreciated 
only by European people, (d) would be a deadly drag if they 
were badly played. — 
10. The writer states that international animosities of the past few 
years have (a) stimulated greater creative efforts on the part of 
a few individuals, (b) heightened musical progress within certain 
nations, (c) retarded the progress of music in the world, (d) 
retarded the progress of music specifically in the United States. ——— 
See Answer Key on page 40. Allow a score of 10 for each correct 
answer. 
Rate: W.P.M.—— Comprehension Score: 


Vocabulary Study 
Here is a list of words from the selections you have just read. Familiarize 
yourself with their meanings by looking them up in a dictionary if necessary. 
Then in each of the sentences that follow, write in the blank space the 
word that best completes the meaning of the sentence. 


permeates therapeutic 
enhances regeneration 
discrepancy cadence 
buoyant animosities 
incendiary transcends 
Many people think that salt the flavor of a melon. 

2. These figures do not agree; there ts a in the totals. 

3. He felt ————— on getting the promotion. 

4. Officers were quite sure that the fire had been set by an 

5.. Love- —— geographical barriers. 

6. When onions are cooking the odor the entire house. 

7. Many people harbor —-———— against people who have harmed them. 

8. Certain herbs have values in treating sickness. 

9. Vegetation undergoes every spring. 


. The symphony ended in a surging rhythmic- 
See the Answer Key on page 40. Allow 10 points for each correct 


answer. Vocabulary Score: 
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Follow-up suggestions 

You have ‘been given some basic 
instruction and practice in the art of 
reading paragraphs. You have been 
launched on the technique of find- 
ing the main idea accurately and 
quickly. The extent to which you 
perfect this skill depends on you. 
You may sharpen this tool to a 
very fine point by continuing to use 
it every time you have occasion to 
read. Special practice periods are, 
of course, highly desirable as well. 

From now on, in all your read- 
ing, both informal and special prac- 


tice, do the following three things: 

1) Force your speed. 

2) Take advantage of the sign- 
post words. 

3) Apply paragraph-reading tech- 
niques. 

Continue to keep a record of 
your speed and comprehension in 
each of your practice periods. You 
should begin to note substantial 
gains. @ 


Part 6 of this course will offer in- 
structions and practice in reading 
for details, in subject matter 
where this is necessary. 


Answer Key 


Exercise 1, page 29: 


Paragraph 1) a, Paragraph 2) b, Para- 


graph 3) c. 


Exercise 2, page 31: 


Paragraph 1) b, Paragraph 2) c, Para- 


graph 3) d, Paragraph 4) d. 


Selection 1, page 38: 


ia 6a, 7%, 84, 9d, 


10 ¢. 
Vocabulary Test, page 39: 
1) enhances, 2) discrepancy, 
5) transcends, 6) permeates, 
Y) regeneration, 10) cadence. 


4) incendiary, 
8) therapeutic, 


3) buoyant, 
7) animosities, 


Cold? Get Out the Paint Brush 


WHEN AN INSURANCE COMPANY had its offices repainted in a blue 
color scheme, the office workers complained of being cold all 
winter—though the temperature was controlled at the same level 
as it had been during previous winters. Even when the heat was 
raised to 75 degrees, complaints continued and clerical output 
suffered. 

Then the office was redecorated in green and yellow. The gripes 
vanished for good, even when the temperature was lowered to the 
previous normal reading. 


—Dun's Review and Modern Industry 
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Does Green Mean Go? 


DID YOU EVER stop to think what a traffic signal is? It's just a time 
clock—-nothing else. It has some lights to attract attention, but it 
is stull a time clock. Its purpose is to measure time so that each 
Street gets its fair share, and to signal when it’s your turn to go 
or to stop. 

That's where so many people get into trouble. It doesn't tell you 
when to go but only when it is your turn. You still have to be sure 
that the way is clear. It tells you when you should stop but it 
doesn't stop you. That is something you have to do yourself. 

There are only a few things we need to remember about traffic 
signals. First—their meaning. Steady burning red always means 
“Stop and remain stopped until the green appears.” Yellow—*Stop 
before entering intersection; if it can be done safely, proceed care- 
fully through.” Green—*“Go when the way is clear.” Flashing yel- 
low—“Proceed with caution.” Flashing red—‘Stop, then go when 
the way 1s clear.” 

Second, the very fact that there are signals at an intersection 
indicates the existence of a special problem at that location—a 
situation that signals could take care of. It isn’t just an ordinary 
intersection. It has problems. 

Third, we must always remember that there is no magic in 
traffic signals. They don't stop cars. They can't guarantee you a 
safe passage through. They merely say, “It's your turn now if you 
can get it.” 

It all simmers down to this in the end: You must obey traffic 
signals, but you must never rely on them. 


Accident-Prevention Department, 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 


Make Way for Mom: If employment continues to be high, you 
can expect more and more married women—especially mothers 
—to take jobs in business and industry. Dr. Henry David, execu- 
tive director of the National Manpower Council, says that three 
out of every ten married women in America, and two out of five 
mothers with children of school age, are working. 


On the Go: Activity, rather than rest, is sometimes the best cure 
for fatigue. Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president of Winthrop 
Laboratories, Inc., says that fatigue often arises from “atrophy 
of disuse,” especially in older people. He says that too much 
emphasis on labor-saving devices can result in loss of: muscular 
tone and functional reserve. The prescription: exercise, plus an 
adequate amount of sleep each night. 


Posting the News: The good old-fashioned bulletin board is 
holding its own as one of the most popular means of employee 
communications. A Dartnell survey of 223 companies reveals that 
smaller organizations usually have one or two bulletin boards, 
medium-sized firms as many as 10 or 20, and very large industries 
up to 1,200. Ninety-five per cent of the respondents reported that 
they have a definite system designed to keep the information timely, 
ranging from weekly inspection (40 per cent) to outside service 
(5 per cent). 


Safety on the Nuclear Front: Radiation has caused only two 
deaths for 2.5 billion man-hours of work in the new atomic-energy 
industry, says Royce O. Schermerhorn of General Electric. The 
average accidental death rate for all American industry, he says, is 
about 300 for the same number of man-hours. 


Union Membership: One out of every four workers in the nation’s 
labor force belongs to a uinon. Total membership has risen to 
about 18.5 million, reports the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
1957 statistics show an increase of 500,000 in the three years 
since the last count at the end of 1954. 
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AY) Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


idie Chatter: [oo much talk is expensive. For every 5 minutes a 
worker loses daily in chatting, you .can estimate the yearly cost 
by multiplying your annual payroll by .O104, says the Office Econ- 
omist. At that rate, one Du Pont plant figures it loses $100,000 
annually’ because of nonproductive tongue-wagging. Even for a 
smaller outfit with an annual payroll of $100,000, the cost would 
be $1,040 a year. 


Long Weekend: Illinois is the latest in a string of states consider- 
ing legislation to make all national holidays fall on Mondays. 
Supporters of the idea say it will reduce absenteeism, since workers 
are often tempted to stay home one more day when a holiday 
falls in the middle of the week. They argue also that longer week- 
ends will allow more time for travel and leisure. Opponents of the 
measure claim that the true ‘significance of a holiday could be 
lost if it's not observed on its actual anniversary. 


Picking and Placing: About 20 per cent of office turnover ts 
related to selection or-placement, says Milton Mandell of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. He points out these common errors in 
the selection process: wrong standards, unnecessary minimum 
requirements, too much dependence on previous experience, and 
inflexible selection methods. 


Big Bill for Small Companies: Most of the approximately $2.5 
billion paid annually by business organizations for occupational 
injuries comes out of the ull of small companies. More than two 
thirds of all industrial injuries occur in firms with fewer than 100 
workers, estimates New York State Commerce Commissioner 
Edward T. Dickenson. These firms not only have more injuries, 
but their injury rate (per man-hour) is higher, according to 
National Satety Council figures. 


A Car in Almost Every Garage: Four out of five American 
families consisting of three or more people own at least one auto- 
mobile, McCall's magazine reports. Even in one- or two-person 
households, three out of five have at least one‘car. 
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NCOME TAX can't be painless but the load can be lightened considerably 
I if you know your way around among the legitimate deductions. Test 
your knowledge of the law against this quiz prepared by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants in cooperation with the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The correct answers follow the quiz. 

1. Last October your car skidded on a wet road and grazed a telephone 

pole. The damage was not covered by insurance and it cost you $100 
to have the car repaired. To claim a casualty deduction. . . 
(a) You must have the damage repaired within 30 days of the 
accident. 
(b) You may simply deduct the amount of the repair bill. 
(c) You must prove that you were using the car to go or return 
from work. 
2. After discovering that additional schooling would be helpful to you in 
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your job, you signed up to take a special correspondence course from 
a nearby university. The cost of your tuition, books, and materials will 
be deductible if . 

(a) You receive a promotion as a result of your study. 

(b) The special schooling ts required by your employer. 

(c) The cost of the course does not exceed $100. 

When you were transferred to another city, your company gave you a 
sum of money toward the cost of moving you and your family. For tax 
purposes you should consider this money as 

(a) A gift that is not taxable. 

(b) Income that is subject to tax with a deduction for only your 

personal moving expenses. 

(c) Income that is subject to tax with a deduction for the cost of 

moving your entire family. 
You are not permitted to deduct as contributions your donations to 
which of the following organizations 

(a) Charitable societies. 

(b) Educational institutions. 

(c) Political parties. 

Your daughter, who was hospitalized for several weeks in the earlier 
part of 1957, was married in November. If she files a jomt return 
with her husband, you may 

(a) Not claim her as a dependent but you may deduct her medical 

expenses. 

(b) Claim her as a dependent and deduct her medical expenses. 

(c) Not claim her as a dependent and you may not deduct her 

medical expenses. 
You filled very few inside straights during the past few months and 
lost approximately $200 to the members of your Thursday-night poker 
club. You should 

(a) Deduct the loss in computing adjusted gross income. 

(b) Subtract the loss from adjusted gross income. 

(c) Give up poker and start watching television on Thursday nights. 
Your 17-year-old son, who ts single and lives at home, worked during 
the summer and earned $700. When it comes time to file a tax 
return 

(a) He should not file a return since he is a minor, but you must 

include his income on your return. 

(b) He should not file a return since he is a minor, and you need 

not include his income on your return. 

(c) You should both file returns. 
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. Which of the following may you not consider as a deductible business 


cupemee ... 
(a) A subscription to a trade publication. 
(b) Commutation fees. 
(c) The costs of attending a trade convention. 


. While playing hide-and-seek in your back yard, the neighbor's chil- 


dren trampled and killed several of your more expensive bushes. The 
cost of replacing this shrubbery . . . 
(a) May be deducted if it does not exceed the original cost of the 
bushes. 
(b) May be deducted only if the parents of the children refuse to 
pay damages. 
(c) May not be deducted under any circumstances. 
You have a savings bond taken out of your-pay each month. These 
bonds are kept by you, but they list you and your son as joint owners. 
When he cashes them in to pay the costs of his college education, the 
accumulated interest will be regarded as taxable income to . 
(a) You as the real owner of the bonds. 
(b) Him as the real owner of the bonds. 
(c) Neither of you, since the money will be used for educational 
purposes. 


. Last year you gave your church a small piece of property for which 


you paid $500 some time ago. Its value at the time of the gift was 
$1,500. As a result 

(a) You may claim a tax deduction of $1,500. 

(b) You must pay a capital-gains tax on the $1,000 increase. 

(c) You may claim a tax deduction of $500. 


. Which of the following is not taxable income? 


(a) Sick pay. 

(b) Jury fees. 

(c) Company suggestion awards. 
After you have filed your personal 1957 tax return, the Government 
is allowed to check your return and bill you for additional tax. The 

eriod of time in which this may be done ends . 

(a) On the day you file your 1958 return. 

(b) Two years after you file your 1957 return. 

(c) Three years from the due date of your 1957 return. 
Remembering last year’s headache, you engage a CPA to prepare your 
1957 tax return. The fee he charges for this service is . 

(a) Not deductible if you are entitled to a refund. 
(b) Not deductible since it is a personal expense. 
(c) Deductible under any circumstance. 
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The bill of sale you received when you bought your new car last year 
listed these items: state sales tax $65; federal excise tax $175. On 
your federal tax return, you may . . . 

(a) Deduct only the state tax. 

(b) Deduct only the federal tax. 

(c) Deduct both federal and state taxes. 
You have invested in the future of your company by buying shares of 
its stock through an employee stock-option plan. The dividends re- 
ceived from this stock are exempt up to 

(a) $50 whether you or your wife owns the stock. 

(b) $100 if the stock is held jointly by you and your wife. 

(c) $100 regardless of who owns the stock, providing you file a 

joint return with your wife. 

You purchased a lot on a nearby lake with the idea of eventually 
building a family summer cottage. You paid real-estate taxes this 
year which . 

(a) Are not deductible since the property did not produce any 

income. 
(b) Are deductible regardless of income produced. 
(c) Can be added to the original cost of the property. 


Answers 


(b) The IRS has ruled that “if the repairs do. nothing more than 
restore the property to its condition immediately before the casualty 
and do not add to (its) value, utility or useful life, such repair costs 
may be used as a measure of the value of the destroyed portion.” 
Where you were going at the time of the accidént does not affect the 
deductibility of car damages. 

(b) The cost of special schooling when pursued voluntarily is con- 
sidered a personal expense, and therefore ts not deductible. Where 
additional training ts required by an employer, you may deduct the 
expense of tuition, books, and materials. You would be wise to check 
with the IRS before claiming a deduction for school expenses incurred 
in connection with your job. 

(c) The money you received from the company must be reported 
as income, but you may deduct the cost of moving your entire family. 
If the amount the company gives you exceeds your expenses, the 
excess is taxable. Conversely, however, if your expenses were more 
than the amount received, the difference ts not deductible. 

(c) You cannot deduct contributions to an organization that spends 
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a substantial part of its time lobbying or distributing political propa- 
ganda. 

(a) You gained a son-in-iaw but lost a $600 dependency exemption 

for 1957 when your daughter married in November. All is not lost, 
however. If you provided more than one half of your daughter's 
support during the year, you may claim her medical expenses as a 
deduction on your return. 
(c) Watching television can be most relaxing and it might even help 
you to forget your poker losses—which is the thing to do because net 
gambling losses are definitely not deductible. Net gambling gains are 
taxable as income; so if you won money in a football pool or other 
sources, you may use your poker losses to offset these gains. 
(c) The law specifically states that the income of a child must be 
reported on his own federal tax return and not that of the parent. 
Filing in this manner will not cost you a $600 dependency exemption 
on the family return, and your son may also claim a $500 exemption 
on his own: return. Your child may be claimed as a dependent, re- 
gardless of how much he earns, provided he is either a full-time 
student or under 19 and receives more than one half of his support 
from you. 
(b) Commutation fees are not a deductible business expense. The 
cost of going to and returning from work, whether it be by bus, cab, 
train, or plane, is not deductible since it is a personal expense. On the 
other hand, (a) and (c) are deductible. 
(c) Damage to your shrubbery caused by children, dogs, or errant 
lawnmowers is not deductible. If your home or lawn is damaged by 
fire, storm, or flood the loss not covered by insurance may be de- 
ducted. When large amounts are involved it is wise to have an expert 
appraisal made immediately after the casualty. 

(a) Since you bought the bonds and kept control of them, the gov- 
ernment regards you as the actual owner. You will be liable for the 
tax. The accumulated interest will be taxable to your son only if you 
make a clear and irrevocable gift of the bonds to him when you buy 
them. 

(a) Your deduction for a charitable contribution is the value of the 
gift at the time it is made. You are not considered to have realized a 
taxable gain or deductible loss when you give property away. You 
may claim a deduction for the entire $1,500 as long as this amount 
does not exceed 20 per cent (30 per cent in some cases) of your 
adjusted gross income. 

(a) Company suggestion awards and jury fees are taxable income. 
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Sick pay is not, however. If you were absent from work because of 
injury or sickness, and received payments from your employer or his 
insurance company, these payments are tax free. There are two 
limitations: the maximum tax-free amount is $100 per week; the 
payments are not tax free until after the first seven calendar days of 
absence unless the absence was for sickness during which you were 
hospitalized for at least one day. 

(c) In the absence of fraud or substantial understatement of income, 
the government has three years from the due date of your 1957 return 
to check your return and bill you for additional tax. Since the due 
date of most individual returns is April 15, and for investigation 
purposes all returns are treated as though filed on the due date, you 
should be sure to save all check stubs and receipted bills to prove 
your declared deductions until April 15, 1961. 

(c) The fee a CPA charges you to prepare a tax return or defend 
the accuracy of your return before the Treasury Department is de- 
ductible in full if you itemize deductions. 

(a) Federal excise, income, estate, and gift taxes are not deductible 
on your return. State and city sales, income, real-estate, and gasoline 
taxes paid during the year are. Easily overlooked items that are also 
deductible: interest charges on auto loans, home mortgages, and time- 
payment charge accounts. 

(a) and (b) are both correct. All taxpayers are entitled to a $50 
dividend exemption. A husband and wife can combine their exemp- 
tions and receive $100 in dividends tax free, providing the stock is 
jointly owned. The filing of a jomt return will not qualify them for 
this double exemption if the stock ts held in only one of their names. 
Either (b) or (c) is correct. Real-estate taxes that you pay are 
deductible whether the property produces income or not. You may 
deduct them on your tax return, or if you prefer, you may add them 


to the cost of the property. While adding them to the cost of the 


property will not give you an immediate tax advantage, it will de- 
crease the gain you might realize trom the sale of the land later. 
Avoiding a capital-gains tax may save you more tax dollars than a 
yearly deduction would. 


MANKIND ARE VERY ODD creatures: One half censure what they 
practice, the other half practice what they censure; the rest always 
say and do as they ought. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Hold That (Production) Line 


GOOD FOOTBALL TEAM doesn't just 

happen. Neither does a smoothly 
running department. In fact, a lot of 
the same kind of planning, organiz- 
ing. and managing go into both opera- 
tions. 

Here are some of the things a well- 
run team and a well-run department 
have in common: 

1. Jobs must be well defined. 

On a football team, each of the I! 
players has a clear-cut assignment on 
each play. He is drilled on which op- 
ponent he is to block, how to block 
him, and what path to follow in knock- 
ing the secondary defense out of the 
play after it moves beyond the scrim- 
mage line. 

In your own department. are the 
jobs well defined? Does each person 
know exactly what he ts supposed to 
do? Do you coach each subordinate 
on his assigned task? Do you give each 
employee the necessary training to 
learn the proper motions, to under- 
stand how one step logically tollows 
another? Do your employees know 
when to move from one task to the 
next one without direct instruction? 
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2. The relationship to others must bi 


clear. 

In football, the backs have certain 
prescribed paths to follow on each 
offensive play. In one instance, they 
may move ahead of the ball carrier to 
provide blocking; in another, they may 
fake to throw the defensive team off 
balance, if only for a second. 

The line men, too, have prescribed 
arrangements in order to protect the 
passer. 

No member of the team ts acting in- 
dependently. Every line man and every 
back knows that his assignment bears 
a certain relationship to the assign- 
ment of his team members... They 
know that if one man fails, it places 
an extra burden on the others and 
decreases the chance for success. 

In your own department, no less 
than on the football field, the mem- 
bers of your team must understand 
the relationship of their work to 
that performed by others. 

If the maintenance man, the router, 
or the machine operator fails to under- 
stand the relationship of his work to 
that of others, if he falls down on his 
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assignment because of his failure to 
appreciate the importance of that rela- 
tionship,- then the whole job will 
suffer. 

3. The lines of authority must be clear. 

When the members of a toothall 
team gather in the huddle, one man 
calls the play. He ts not generally the 
biggest man on the team, he may not 
be the smartest, he undoubtedly makes 
mistakes; but the quarterback ts the 
only one with the authority to call the 
plays. 

The decision is made quickly, and 
it is accepted by other members of the 
team. They know beyond question that 
the man assigned to call the plays has 
the authority. To them, the line of au- 
thority ts clear. 

In your own department, the lines 
of authority must also be clear. Each 
worker must know to whom he is 
responsible, to whom he should look 
for imstruction, whom to approach 
when he requires a decision. 

4. There must be goals to strive for. 

For a football team, the goal ts clear. 
Ihe single objective ts to score more 
points than the opposing team, in 
short, to win. With that goal before 
them, the members of the team will 
strive mightily to reach it; and the 
reaching ts reward 1n itself. 

On the job. goals may not be quite 


so easy to define; yet for the worker 
us for the football player, good or- 
ganization requires that he has a goal 


to strive for. 

Each employee should have a clearly 
understood objective—a standard 
stated in measurable terms such as 
units to be produced, or cost per unit. 
Each man should know that his per- 
formance in relation to standard will 
be examined periodically by his su- 
periors, and ideally, if he exceeds the 
standard, he will be rewarded. 

S. There must be flexibility. 

A winning football team must be 
flexible enough to shift strategy and 
tactics when the occasion calls tor it. 

As the game progresses. assign- 
ments. may have to be switched and 
play patterns revised to meet changing 
plans of the opponents. A good team 
takes these adjustments tn stride. 


So too in your department. Your 
best-laid plans may not suit a problem 
that develops in an unexpected direc- 
tion. If your planning its inflexible you 
have backed vourself into a corner 
Like a good football team, a good 
organization must be flexible. chang- 
ing. and dynamic. 


* M.A. Cross 
TEXTILE WORLD 
Vol. 107, no. 8, p. 119:2 


FINISH EVERY DAY and be done with it. You have done what you 
could. Some blunders and some absurdities no doubt crept in; forget 
them as soon as vou can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin it well and 
serenely with too high-a spirit to be cumbered with your old non- 
sense. This day ts all that ts good and fair. It ts too dear, with its 
hopes and invitations, to waste a moment on the yesterdays. 


Waltpo EMERSON 
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All That Noise Isn’t Necessary! 


OST PEOPLE can't work well or 
happily if they're exposed to too 
much noise. 

Professor A. M. Low, formerly of 
the University. of London, describes 
noise as a hard, mechanical thing that 
can almost be picked up and examined 
—something so strong it can make 
most of us sick. 

Several studies of office noise bear 
out his statement. For example, when 
the noise of a big business office was 
cut 14'2 per cent, mistakes among the 
business-machine operators took an 
unprecedented drop of 52 per cent. 
Absenteeism was reduced 37 per cent, 
and turnover 47 per cent. 

In a Columbia University experi- 
ment, the use of silent typewriters 
resulted in a consistent lessening of 
errors among” stenographers, with 
improvement ranging from 19 to 63 
per cent. 

A survey covering 5,400 Eastern of- 
fices reveals some pertinent facts about 
the effects of office noise. Sixty per 
cent of the offices had areas in which 
either occasional or continuous noise 
interfered with efficiency and comfort. 
When noise-reduction measures were 
taken, these results followed: 

60 per cent of the offices reported 
improved morale. 

49 per cent reported more efficient 
and economical use of the tele- 
phone. 

48 per cent reported that the accuracy 
of typing and clerical work had 
increased. 

44 per cent reported an increase in 
the volume of work. 

The key to the noise problem is 
absorption. Briefly, this is why: 
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Sound is energy, traveling at the rate 
of 1,088 feet per second. Because it is 
energy, it reflects or bounces from 
hard, smooth surfaces many times. 
Traveling in concentric circles, the 
original sound energy intermingles 
with the reflected sound, causing a 
confused noise pattern. This reflection 
of sound is known as reverberation. 

In effect, reverberation prolongs and 
intensifies sound, turning it into noise. 
The main task, then, is to reduce 
reverberation by catching, trapping, or 
absorbing enough sound to make the 
noise level within a room comfortable. 

Here are a few general procedures 
that can help combat excessive noise 
around the office. First, see that the 
office machines are in good repair. 
Those that have to be noisy should 
be isolated in separate rooms or en- 
closed by sound barriers or movable 
partitions. 

If the machines cannot be isolated, 
they should at least be separated. A 
bank of typewriters will create sound 
that is many times more annoying than 
that of individual typewriters scattered 
around the room. 

Large machines should not only be 
isolated, but also mounted on resilient 
materials, such as rubber or cork, to 
prevent transmitting vibrations to 
nearby rooms. 

Floors, too, are a potent source of 
noise. The clattering of high heels on 
hard floors can create quite a racket. 
The scraping of chairs on the floor 


can be annoying. 


One remedy is to cover the floor 
with a resilient material such as rub- 
ber, cork, or vinyl. Casters should be 
placed on chairs and other movable 


furniture. The reception room and 
some offices can be made reasonably 
quiet by using carpets, drapes, and up- 
holstered furniture. 

Many modern offices are air cond- 
tioned, and, with the sealed-in effect, 
are protected trom outside noise. How- 
ever, the problem of street racket re- 
mains with older types of offices that 
depend on open windows for fresh 
air on warm days. 

Slamming doors can be disturbing, 
too; but there are many imexpensive 
devices to overcome this particular 
nuisance. You can eliminate the trans- 
mission of notse by installing properly 
designed soundproot doors. 


Another means 6f sound absorption 
is conditioning through acoustical ma- 
terials. Sound-absorbing techniques 
have improved to the extent that some 
new tiles absorb 85 per cent of the 
noise that would be reflected from or- 
dinary tiles. 

Each new discovery makes the fight 
against noise that much easier. But the 
main objective is to cut the noise it- 
self. Doing this involves the informed 
use of acoustical materials, precaution- 
ury steps in the layout of the office, 
ind proper maintenance methods. 


* Lyle F. Yerges 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
November, 1957, p. 20:2 


The Risks and Rewards of Delegation 


ANY MANAGERS tend to be skep- 
M tical of the chapters in manuals 
telling them to “learn to delegate.” 
They often suspect that the writers of 
these manuals never got wrecked by 
a delegated job that went completely 
off the rails. 

To delegate means to entrust to 
another—and this trust does involve 
some danger. When a project entrusted 
to a subordinate goes wrong. it is the 
manager who is held responsible. 

Nevertheless, he has to take the 
risk: he must learn to delegate, or 
cease to grow. His success is measured 
by his ability to get things done 
through others. The manager who 
doesn't delegate finds not only that he 
is so busy concentrating on minor de- 
tails that he has little time tor impor- 
tant problems, but also that the men 
who work under him-are prevented 
from growing in their jobs. 


Ihe basic problem ts. of course. 
how much to delegate and to whom. 
These seven questions may help you 
find a solution: 

!. Do vou select vood men’ Soctol- 
OgIsts W ho have made studies of lead- 
ership find that almost all leaders have 
one common quality——they surround 
themselves with uncommon men. 

Picking capable subordinates re- 
quires time and care, but proper se- 
lection can pay off in effective delega- 
tion. 

2. Do vou delégate authoritv? A 
basic maxim of management is that 


“authority accompanies responsibility”; 


vet many managers who are liberal in 
parceling out responsibility keep the 
real authority in their own hands. 

You can't expect a man to assume 
full responsibility for a job unless he 
has the authority to back him up. 

3. Do you let vour subordinate run 
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his own show? When a manager sees 
a subordinate struggling with a puzzle 
that he could solve in a twinkling, he 
is often tempted to step in and solve 
it. But the successful supervisor lets 
his subordinates plan their own func- 


tions, though they may take some 
wrong steps along the way. 

When a manager requires his men 
to call upon him every minute for ad- 
vice, the work is slowed to a snail's 
pace. But the boss who lets his sub- 
ordinates do their work in their own 
way will find his men growing in 
confidence and taking an increasing 
amount off his shoulders. 

4. Do you have a yardstick of a job 
well done? The fairest way to set up 
performance standards is to measure 
the job by the end product. Many 
managers also evaluate such subjective 
qualities as human-relations ability, co- 
operativeness, and loyalty, but others 
feel that these criteria are too ambigu- 
ous, too subject to distortion and pre}- 
udice, for honest judgment. Certainly 
the best and fairest standards are those 
based on the final result; on, for ex- 
ample, the number of projects finished 
on deadline. 

Breaking down a job into measur- 
able factors is difficult, but usually it’s 
worth the trouble. Letting your sub- 
ordinates know beforehand what con- 
stitutes a good job inspires self-confi- 
dence and security, and lays the foun- 
dation for genuine recognition of good 
work. 

5. Do vou keep checking-hack to 
a minimum? If the subordinate must 
constantly return to touch home base, 
work can't proceed on schedule. Here 


are two points to remember in check- 
ing on delegated tasks: 

a) The subordinate should report 

only those things that are es- 
cially significant or out of the 
ordinary. 
He should be allowed to do the 
job on his own initiative until 
he has the complete package to 
present. 

6. Do you define the job's objec- 
tives? The attitude of “Theirs not 
to reason why” went out of fashion 
with the “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade.” Clear explanations of the ulti- 
mate purpose of an assignment will 
gain respect and cooperation from sub- 
ordinates. Forcing them to do a job 
without Knowing the INVITES 
errors, misunderstandings, and resent- 
ment. 

7. Do. you encourage subordinates 


b 


~" 


reason 


to anticipate needs’? Because anticipat- 
ing needs involves planning, essen- 
tially a management function, some 
supervisors don't welcome suggestions 
from subordinates. But experience has 
shown that the further down the line 
you delegate the planning function, 
the higher will be the .rewards in 
ideas, suggestions, and loyalty. 

The process of delegating isn't easy. 
It involves risk and it requires pa- 
tience. But if a manager possesses the 
skill to select competent men, and the 
self-restraint to allow them free 
hand, he will tind himself at the head 
of an efficient and dedicated group. 


* Scott Nicholson 
RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
Vol. 3, no. 6, p. 18:4 


ANY MAN may make a mistake. 


None but a fool will stick to it. 


CICERO 
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The Psychology of Accident Prevention 


ie BE UNSAFE, to commit an un- 
safe act, seems illogical. There ts 
upparently no sense to it. But acts 
that cause accidents are illogical only 
from the point of view of conscious, 
reasoned thinking. Often, the unsafe 
act is logical enough if viewed as the 
result of unconscious conflicts and un- 
CONSCIOUS MOTIValIONs. 

Again and again, in one form or 
another, managers tell their workers, 
“Don't have accidents” or “Be caretul 

your life is at stake’: or they con- 
duct more safety drives, put up more 
colorful posters, and think up more 
clever slogans. But although safety 
experts have said repeatedly that as 
many as YO per cent of all accidents 
are wholly or partly due to psy- 
chological factors, tew of the. people 
responsible for safety programs and 
measures are familar with the basic 
concepts of psychological motivation. 

Perhaps the most significant part 
of a personality is the part that ts 
unconscious. Beneath the surtace of 
personality, it is theorized, there are 
at least two basic unconscious drives 
The ageressive drive gives us our 
“push” or the inelination to attack. 
The constructive drive contributes to 
creative effort, ability to love. and 
growth. When these two drives work 
together, they complement each other. 
Thus, instead of destroying things and 
punching people in the nose, we 
normally channel our energics into 
athletic competition, careers, and other 
useful activities. If the aggressive 
drive is not adequately tempered by 
the constructive drive, the result can 
be feelings of hate, physical violence 


or accidents. 


One important outlet for the ag- 
gressive drive is the job, where ener- 
gies can be directed toward mastering 
a task. The job most suitable for any 
person is one that fits the particular 
way he can best discharge his aggres- 
sive energies. Some men can discharge 
them by persuading or convincing 
others. Selling is a good example. 
Some men use their muscles—in ham- 
mering and sawing, for instance. Some, 
like accountants and bookkeepers, or- 
gunize things. 

But sometimes the job, instead of 
providing an adequate outlet for the 
aggressive drive. stimulates additional 
aggressive feelings caused by frustra- 
tions. These feelings must find an 
outlet somewhere. It may be in rec- 
reational activities, like bowling or 
hunting, or in hobbies, or in watch- 
ing boxers on television. 

Sometimes these 
ings find a less healthy outlet m the 
form of arguments, criticism, ridicule, 
or even physical attack. On other oc- 
casions, these feelings must be re- 
pressed. If the boss “bawls out” a 
worker, he may feel that he can't 
talk back. So he builds up tensions 
which contribute to headaches. stom- 
ach ulcers, and other forms of so- 
called psychosomatic illnesses. 

Io say to a person, “Dont have 
an accident.” ts like telling him not 
to have stomach ulcers. If he didn't 
have to behave as he does for psy- 
chological reasons, he wouldn't. If he 


aggressive feel- 


could consciously exercise control over 
himself, then he wouldnt have an 
emotional problem. 

What are the implications of all 
this? First, it does not mean we need 
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no longer concern: ourselves’ with 
eliminating accident hazards. Second, 
it does not mean every supervisor 
should be a psychologist or a psy- 
chiatrist. Third, it does not mean 
learning a lot of labels or names and 
pinning them on people or telling 
them what you think is wrong with 
them. 

For the safety movement generally, 
the positive implications are twofold. 
First, any person who is responsible 
for safety should learn all he can 
about the aspects of motivation and 
psychology that relate to his work. 
More specifically, managers must con- 
cern themselves with matters that 
have not often been regarded as 
the province of a supervisor. 

Excessive frustration on the job, 
which tends to increase aggression 
and therefore to increase the pos- 
sibility of accidents, must be regarded 
as an occupational hazard. Thus, the 
foreman must concern himself with 
eliminating sources of frustration. It 
is commonly recognized, for exam- 
ple, that accidents tend to occur 
more frequently when there are un- 
announced changes in the production 
schedule, and when. other events oc- 
cur that workers do not anticipate. 
The supervisor can encourage con- 
sultative planning and more effective 
communication with employees as 
preventive devices. 

The manager must concern himself 


with morale. The employee who can 
take pride in his job and its im- 
portance to others, and who works 
under supervisors who appreciate him 
as an individual, can probably counter- 
act his own aggressive feelings. 

The supervisor must also become 
something‘of a psychological observer. 
In studying accidents, he can learn 
something about the problems and 
the distractions that may have diverted 
a workers attention from a safety 
hazard to which he should have been 
alert. Of course, since so much of 
motivation is unconscious, he won't al- 
ways get the right answers; but at 
least he will get some hints about 
what distracts and disturbs people and 
how he can watch for these problems. 

Often problems at home cause pre- 
occupation and worry, which may lead 
to accidents. It is not the manager's 
business to pry into a man’s personal 
life, but he can give his support to 
developing counseling services in the 
medical or personnel departments 
where people with problems can go 
for help. 

The aggressive drive, like water, is 
useful if channeled and guided, but 
it can be dangerous if no measures 
are taken to guide its flow. con- 
structively. 


* From an address by Horry Levinson (Direc. 
tor, The Menninger Foundation’s Division of 
Industrial Mental Health) before the National 
Safety Council 


WorRRY affects the circulation, the heart, the glands, the whole 
nervous system, and profoundly affects the health. I have never 
known a man who died from overwork, but I have known many 


who died from doubt. 
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—Dr. CHARLES Mayo 


Managing the Rumor Mill 


NLY THE COMMON COLD ts a rival 
O to rumor in the speed with which 
it spreads through a factory or an 
office, and the disturbance it causes. 

Rumor about the personnel of a firm 
may result in loss of business, damaged 
reputations, physical illness, and de- 
struction of morale. Rumors predicting 
misfortune to a department, or to a 
group of workers, are of this sort. 
Rumors that arise from wishful think- 
ing—so-called pipe-dream rumors- 
can be nearly as deadly, because they 
build up workers’ hopes—toward an 
inevitable letdown. 

The grapevine usually deals with 
something affecting the employees or 
their families, but it may attack any- 
one from the president down to the 
washroom attendant. If it starts from 
the personal insecurity of one man it 
may spread to take in everyone. 

The best answer found so far is 
quick and definite communication of 
the truth. Use of bulletin boards, em- 
ployee’ magazines, and meetings of 
supervisors may straighten out dis- 
torted stories. 

It is not only among workers on 
the lower. levels that gossip~ must be 
guarded against. Thoughtless talk by 
supervisors can cause trouble. The 
temptation to give the impression of 
being an “insider” has withered many 
a man’s budding reputation. Not much 
is needed to start a damaging rumor. 
Not even words are needed; shrugs 
and hunching of the shoulders may be 
enough. 

Common to rumor-mongers and 
gossips is all-or-nothing, black-or- 
white thinking. Gossip leaves little 
room for grays. The man trying to 


think straight will keep this in mind. 
If there is ample evidence he may say 
he Anows such-and-such; with less 
evidence he may have an opinion 
about such-and-such; but when evid- 
ence is almost or quite absent, he may 
not even venture a guess. 

What is printed need not be un- 
true im order to convey a wrong 
thought or impression. The way it ts 
presented—the emphasis in display, 
size of type, or use of words may 
slant what ts reported. 

Readers may protect themselves 
from errors of thought by taking a 
simple precaution: Look at the adjec- 
tives in any written news or comment, 
for they often twist the truth. Are 
they laudatory? Are they disparaging? 
Do they minimize an event or over- 
emphasize it? Is the general effect 
geared to make you angry? Cross 
out. the adjectives and see if the 
article still has the same effect. 

Testing for facts is still the best 
way to attack suspicious statements. 
Ask yourself: What goes on here? 
Who is trying to get me to do what, 
and why? What would happen if I 


were to respond as he desires? 


Some practical help is given by 
Alfred Korzybski in Science and San- 
itv. He suggests mental warnigg sig- 
nals to keep thinking and talking 
straight: (1) Add “ete.” to a state- 
ment to show that al! the facts are 
not included: (2) Use numbers to re- 
mind us of differences between proper 
names——John' ts not John=; (3) Use 
dates, because objects and thoughts 
about them change from year to year: 
(4) Use hyphens, to show that events 
are connected; (5) Use quotation 
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marks around abstract words and 
phrases as a warning to treat them 
with care. 

There's a significant fable about two 
obstinate knights who fought over the 
color of a two-faced shield, painted 
white on one side and black on the 
other. One . knight insisted it was 
Slack; the other, that it was white. 
Each saw only what was facing him; 
neither took the trouble to examine 
the other side. 

This finding out what is on the 
other side of the shield is a necessary 


part of any effort to stop or counte! 
false rumor. In industry, this means 
teHing workers about events that will 
a‘Tect them—dquickly, completely, and 
clearly. 


Small talk seems to be necessary in 
our civilization, but it doesn't have 
to degenerate into harmful gossip and 
rumor. An indiscreet phrase can do a 
great deal of harm. 


* MONTHLY LETTER 
The Royal Bank of Cahada 


Vol. 38, no. 3 

FILING |S 


CLERK 


“I've been meaning to talk to you, young lady—" 
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Men and Machines: The Effects of Automation 


_... DO A LOT of worrying 
about the possible effects of auto- 
mation. Here are answers to some ol 
their questions 

Will automation reduce the plant 
luahor force’? The wea ot a factory 
operated push-button-controlled 
machines, with only a general man- 
ager to push the button, ts totally 
unrealistic. One of the most tulls 
plants 
country the 
1Smm. shell plant in. Rockford, Hl: 


now. It was designed for very high 


automatic anywhere this 


government-owned 


production and uses “20 per cent less 
manpower, both direct and indirect, 
than conventional plants.” 

Ihe over-all labor reduction ts 
hound to be that small. If a machine 
is to replace a man, it must (1) be 
able to do the work, and (2) do it 
more economically than the man. 
Automatic machinery ts designed to 
do one thing over and over, and do 
it well and fast. But the number of 
such repetitive jobs in a given plant 
is relatively small. Many tasks call 
fir manual skill above the ability of 
a financially justifiable machine. Re- 
ductions of labor force in a small 
portion of the plant may be striking. 
but the over-all average ts not great. 

Will automation change the char- 
acter of the labor force? The answer 
to this is probably “yes.” First of all. 
the emphasis is shifting away from 
unskilled labor. Take. tor instance, the 
steel mill in which, years ago, tre- 
mendous numbers of unskilled labor- 
ers were needed. Today. much of the 
heavy work ts done by machines—-and 


fewer but more highly skilled workers 
are required. 

And the emphasis ts shifting away 
also from highly skilled manual labor. 
In a watch-manufacturing company, 
mechanization has made it possible to 
employ machine operators with less 
finger dexterity. 

It appears, then, that automation 
will involve a different Aind of labor 
than in the past. If the productivity 
of the individual worker is to be in- 
creased, there will be a higher ratio 
of management people to production 
workers. There will also be a higher 
ratio of maintenance people to pro- 
duction people. 

Maintenance of highly mechanized 
equipment ts different from ordinary 
plant maintenance. Skilled technicians 
ure essential to keep the machines 
adjusted and operating correctly, and 
they actually form a part of the pro- 
duction team. 

skilled clec- 
instrumentation 


highly 


technicians. 


Specialists 
tronic 
men, hydraulic or pneumatic techni- 
ciins——are urgently needed. They are 
the people who may form the back- 
bone of extensively mechanized tac- 
LOTICS. 

When automation in a 
carried to the pomt where all the 
equipment forms a single, integrated 
machine, then it ts bound to cross 
over old lines of supervisory control, 
and it may change the plant or- 
ganization structures. 

As automation increases produc- 
tivity, incidentally, it should also re- 


plant 1s 


sult in greater safety and a general 
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improvement of working conditions. 

How soon will these changes occur? 
Automation is not about to revolu- 
tionize American industry. There has 
been a distinct upturn in the rate of 
productivity in the recent years, but 
built-in factors keep this new  tech- 
nique a matter of gradual growth, 
rather than a stampede. 

The first of these factors is the 
initial cost of equipment. The sec- 


ond is the lack of competent en- 
gineering talent to design and install 
this equipment. The third is the fact 
that the decision to automate involves 
not only the manufacturing areas, but 
sales, product policy, and finance. 
Many an organization has hesitated 
before embarking on such sweeping 
changes. 

* Joseph Harrington, Jr. 


AUTOMATION 
Vol. 4, no. 8, p. 40:4 


The Eyes Have It—Or Do They? 


T'S BEEN ESTIMATED that the eye- 
I sight of about 25 per cent of the 
workforce doesnt meet minimum 
safety and job-performance levels. The 
supervisors role in eye protection has 
often been confined to issuing safety 
glasses. 

“Protection,” of course, means more 
than just supplying a pair of glasses. 
It means an organized program to 
make sure that workers’ vision meets 
the requirements of the job. 

Faulty vision costs industry millions 
Of dollars each year. Poor vision mean 
less efficient production and more ac- 
cidents. 

Here’s a case history, taken from 
the files of an industrial optometrist. 

Joe Fuller was a lathe operator at 
a screw-products firm. Fifty years old, 
he'd been with the outfit for 25 years 
and wore glasses regularly. The trou- 
ble? His work was terrible. The job 
required ability to read a micrometer 
to one thousandth of an inch. Rejects 
were much higher than average, and 
on many occasions he rejected parts 
that were actually good. . 
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His supervisor suggested he get his 
eyes tested. The optometrist checked 
and found Joe “legally blind”—his vi- 
sion with the best corrective glasses 
being 20 200 (which means that Joe 
had to move in to 20 feet to see what 
a normal person can see at 200 feet). 
This is an extreme example, of course, 
but other-less serious Cases are com- 
mon. 

Very few plants have vision-testing 
programs. Their standard practice 
seems to be to test a man’s eyesight 
when he applies for a job, and then 
forget about it. 

The result? As employees get older, 
their vision often changes. It's possible 
for a man with perfectly good eyesight 
at the time of hiring to become partly 
blind within five years. 

Take the case of Harry Morris, a 
cutting-machine operator. At the age 
of 60, his job output and quality were 
considered very good. But away from 
his machine, walking around the plant, 
he kept getting in people's way. Other 
operators complained to his foreman. 
Harry did not wear glasses, so the 


foreman asked him to get his eyes 
tested. 

The optometrist found that Harry 
couldn't see more than a foot away. 
That was why he could turn out good 
work, but couldn't see other people 
Furthermore, Harry had known about 
it for ten years. He said that when he 
went to baseball games he was only 
interested in “hearing the ball hit the 
bat.” His eyesight could be corrected 
with glasses, but he'd never bothered 
getting a pair. 

Fortunately, he never did get in- 
volved in any serious accidents. But if 
he had been asked to operate a crane, 
the plant would have been in for 
real trouble. 

The first step in any industrial vi- 
sion program is to establish minimum 
levels of vision for every job. A radto- 
tube assembler, for example, needs an 
entirely different level of vision from 
that of a crane operator. 

Employees who do not have ade- 
quate vision for their jobs should be 
advised to visit their own optometrists 
for further checks and correction. Each 
worker can be supplied with a form 
that describes the “seeing require- 
ments” of his job. This step ts vitally 
important, since Correction for vision 
on the job may differ from that re- 
quired for letsure-time seeing. 

Incidentally, many people require 
two sets of glasses, or bifocals, for best 
vision of near and distant objects. As 
soon as they get into the plant, for 
some unknown reason, they consider 


only one set necessary. Consequently, 
their seeing efficiency drops, and more 
accidents occur. This applies to pre- 
scription safety glasses, as well. If a 
man needs two sets, he cant get along 
with only one. 


What results can you expect from 
“a proper vision program? Well, here's 
what happened in one company, a 
|.000-employee electronics manutac- 
turer in Chicago. A survey some six 
months after starting the program 
showed these benefits: 

Average training time cut 50 per 
cent, from 80 hours to 40 hours. 

Reduced turnover. Though nol 
the sole factor, the vision program no 
doubt helped to cut turnover 10 per 
cent. 

Better quality. Number of rejects 
went down by 50 per cent. 

Less absentecism. Drop was 5 
per cent, 

Fewer accidents. The drop was 
a Whopping 33 per cent. 

Fewer visits to dispensary. 

Similar results have been recorded 
in several other plants where vision 
programs have been installed. 

But it's doubtful whether more than 
| per cent of plants on this entire con- 
tinent are taking advantage of these 
savings. Reasan: Public and indus- 
trial apathy. 

lt's up to the manager to take the 
initiative. 


* PLANT ADMINISTRATION 
Vol. 17, no. 9, p. 87:2 


MEN ARE BORN with two eves and one tongue in order that they 


may see twice as much as they savy. 


Romanian proverb 
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Discipline: Look Before You Leap 


NE OF THE BIGGEST responsibilities 
O of modern plant management. 
particularly at the foreman’s and su- 
pervisor’s level, -is the maintenance of 
discipline. 

And one of the most effective dis- 
ciplinary measures is positive guid- 
ance—-from the time the worker first 
learns the job. Many employee mis- 
steps occur because the worker does 
not know the proper procedures. A 
full explanation of the error should 
always be the first disciplinary action. 
If the employee definitely understands 
what he should be doing, and still 
does the wrong thing, then stronger 
measures may be necessary. 

There are four basic kinds of pen- 
alties for infractions of discipline; each 
of these should be handled with care. 
Reprimands, the first, must be given 
with tact, understanding, and emo- 
tional control. Control is of particular 
importance in spoken discipline, for 
its easier to become emotional with 
the spoken word than with a written 
reprimand. 

Suspension is sometimes necessary 
and effective. But remember that it 
may also hurt production, especially 
when a skilled worker is involved. 

Demotion or transfer to a less de- 
sirable post in the plant is another 
common disciplinary technique. This 
is too stiff a penalty to impose if a 
worker has had a single lapse, but it 


may be necessary for chronic offenders. 

Discharge, the severest penalty, has 
to be examined from every possible 
angle. Where union contracts exist, 
the firing procedure must conform to 
regulations within those contracts. Re- 
member also that when an employee ts 
dismissed, a new man must be trained 
to take his place. 

Whatever disciplinary measure ts 
finally taken, the supervisor should 
never lose sight of the importance of 
personal attention to each employee. 
The more strongly a worker feels that 
his superiors—from his supervisor to 
the company president—are interested 
in him, the greater will be his interest 
in his work and in conforming to es- 
tablished procedures. 

To apply the principles of effective 
discipline, keep these points in mind: 

1. Keep down the number-of rules; 
some things should be left to the good 
sense of the employee. 

2. Rules should be presented post- 
tively, not negatively. 

3. No disciplinary rules should be 
set up unless practical reasons are 
given. 

4. Automatic punishments should 
be eliminated whenever possible. 
Every breach of discipline should be 
considered and judged on its own 
merits. 

* Ernest W. Fair 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
Vol. 101, no. 15, p. 94:2 


TOLERANCE COMES with age. I see no fault committed that I myself 
could not have committed at some time or other. 
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The Supervisory 


Book Notes 
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USA IN NEW DIMENSIONS: The Measure and Promise of 
America’s Resources. By Thomas R. Carskadon, George Soule, 
and Rudolf Modley. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957. 
124 pages. $1.50. Based on a Twentieth Century Fund study, this 
book traces the growth of the American economy and estimates 
future possibilities. It compares working conditions and productiv- 
ity in the United States with those in the rest of the world, and 
provides revealing statistics on such topics as marriages, income, 
spending, education, and travel. The authors conclude that the 
record is reassuring, and that the future looks even better than 
the past. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR WRITING LETTERS THAT GET RE- 
SULTS. By John P. Riebel and Donald R. Roberts. Printers’ Ink 
Books, Pleasantville, New York, 1957. 184 pages. $6.00. A chap- 
ter on each of ten “C's” the authors consider essential for good 
business letters—clearness, correctness, conipleteness, conciseness, 
courtesy, consideration, cheerfulness, conviction, “conversational- 
ness,” and cleverness. Also included are a “Hall of Fame” of busi- 
ness letters, and a section on original salutations and endings. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASIVE SPEECH. By Robert T. Oli- 
ver. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1957. 466 pages. 
$5.00. This volume contains much of the material originally pub- 
lished in two earlier books, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech 
(1942), and Persuasive Speaking: Principles and Methods (1950). 
The author is concerned with persuasion as such, and assumes 
that the reader has a good basic knowledge of speech making. 
Citing concrete examples, he illustrates the use of human motiva- 
tions as a steppingstone to persuasive speaking. 


GROUP DISCUSSION PROCESSES. By John W. Keltner. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 1957. 373 pages. $4.50. 
The author defines group discussion as “problem solving by two 
or more people talking and thinking together in a group where 
they work face to face with each other.” Concentrating primarily 
on the problem-solving function, he reviews standard discussion 
techniques but emphasizes the need for innovation and original 
thinking. Practical suggestions are given for conducting committee 
meetings, staff meetings, and conferences. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE EARLY. The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, New York, 1957. 117 pages. Gratis. A report on an 
experiment in which 420 specially selected high-school students 
were allowed to enter 11 American colleges and universities two 
years earlier than usual. The young entrants had some initial dif- 
ficulties, but generally compared well with other college students, 
both socially and scholastically. The authors suggest early college 
admissions as a possible method of beating the shortage of special- 
ized talent in business and industry, 


AUTOMATION: What It Is, How It Works, Who Can Use If. 
By Carl Dreher. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 
128- pages. $2.95. This nontechnical presentation explains such 
concepts as communication, information, memory, programming, 
control, and feedback; outlines the history of automation; describes 
its methods and applications; and suggests its social and economic 
results. Many cartoon illustrations are used throughout the book. 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Announcing . . 


A NEW. AMA COURSE 


For Supervisors 


This fall, AMA inaugurated 
its new Supervisory Develop- 
ment Course, especially designed 
for today’s supervisor—tomor- 
row’s manager. Already the new 
course has been hailed by super- 
visors as “just what we needed 
all along.” 


WHO MAY ATTEND 


It has heen attended by men 
from companies large and small; 
companies from all parts of the 
country; companies making all 
kinds of products and perform- 


ing every conceivable kind of 


service. Their object has been 
the same: to become better su- 


pervisors and to prepare for 


future assignments of greater 
scope and authority. 
WHAT IS COVERED 


The course has adapted prov- 
en management principles and 


methods to the supervisor's job 

. shows him how to control 
operations, develop workers, 
carry out management policy. It 
is made up of three units, each 
comprising a week; the first two 
weeks run consecutively and the 
third part is given a month 
later. The first unit covers man- 
agement principles, organization 


planning, and a look at the “big 


picture” of business and indus- 
try; the second unit deals with 
the tools and techniques of every- 
day on-the-job supervision; the 
third covers human relations, 
discipline, and labor relations. 


WHERE AND WHEN 


Four courses are scheduled 
between now and next summer. 
Three will be held at the new 
AMA Academy at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., and one in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


For turther details, write to: 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1515 Broadway, 


New York City, 36, N. Y. 
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